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THE “WASP” GATHERS IN SIX MORE 


LEE SHOENHAIR has just established six new world’s speed 
records for class C airplanes. He flew the ««Wasp” powered Lock- 
heed Vega monoplane “Miss Silvertown,” owned by the B. F. 


Goodrich Rubber Company. These new marks are as follows: 


WITH 1000 KILOGRAMS LOAD 


1. Distance of 100 kilometers at 

175.997 miles per hour 
2. Distance of 500 kilometers at 

168.114 miles per hour 


3. Distance of 1000 kilometers at 
152.702 miles per hour 
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Recognition by the Federation Aeronau- 

. tique Internationale of these new records 
\ Q will credit the United States with 23 
Q motor flight, heavier than air world’s 

0 records. Pratt & Whitney will hold 12 of 

bh . these, or more than half of this country’s 
heavier than air records, and three times 


LS 
'S © as many as are held by any other Amer- 
+3 € 


ican aeronautical engine manufacturer. 


Not only in the establishment of world’s 
records, but in the everyday carrying of 
mail, passengers and express,““Wasp” and 
“Hornet” engines are demonstrating that 





g dependability which comes only with 
A § proven design and unusual craftsmanship. 
‘ ‘f 
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PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


HARTFORD -+~ - = CONNECTICUT 
Division of United Aircraft Transport Corporation 


Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, P, Q.; in Con- 
tinental Europe by Bavarian Motor Works, Munich; in Japan by Nakajima Aircraft Works, Tokio. 
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Dependability... 





proved by record-breaking performance 


Lambert R-266, 90 H.P. airplane 
engine. (upper left) Mfd. by 
LAMBERT AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
CORP., Moline, Ill. Nickel Cast 
Iron cylinder by Davenport Loco- 
motive & Mfg. Corp., Davenport, 
lowa. 


of Lambert Nickel Cast Iron 
Airplane Engine Cylinders 


“The longest wearing cylinder material known 
today*”, unquestionably has contributed to the suc- 
cessful performance of the Lambert R-266 airplane 
engine, ATC No. 38. On Feb. 16, 1930 a plane pow- 
ered by this engine established an unofficial light 
plane altitude record of 27,250 ft., furnishing fur- 
ther evidence of the high power and ruggedness 
built into this engine. 

In airplane engine cylinders Nickel Cast Iron has 
the following characteristics: (1) It resists wear to a 
marked degree, because of its high hardness, pearlitic 
structure, refined and uniformly 
distributed graphite and freedom 
from hard spots. (2) It is less suscept- 
ible to warpage or distortion due to 
uniform structure even in non- 
uniform sections. (3) It is tougher 
in light sections because of refined 
structure and freedom from hard 
spots. (4) It is stronger as a result 





Nickel 


FOR CAST IRON 


See our Exhibit Booths 104-106 
A. F.. A. Cleveland, May 12-16 


of the refinement of grain and graphite, and the 
generally improved structural development. (5) It is 
a scientifically correct cast iron. 

Cylinders removed from Lambert engines after 
more than 500 hours of flying have been found to 
require no attention whatever. Nickel Cast [ron 
cylinders show a highly glazed surface on the bore 
which is probably instrumental in providing longer 
life. 

The Nickel Cast Iron furnished in these cylinders 
by the Davenport Locomotive & Mfg. Corp. is 15% 
stronger than the high grade gray 
iron formerly used and has a hard- 
ness of BHN 223. The Lambert 
Aircraft Engine Corp. report the 
finished cost of these cylinders is 
but 45.2% of a steel cylinder. This 
is partly due to a reduction in fin- 
ishing time which in turn means 
increased engine production. 


*The description of Nickel Cast Iron by one of America’s leading automobile manufacturers. 
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AEROPLANE Cab Linin gs 


FroRMica offers wainscot for aeroplane cabs of un- 

usual beauty and durability. It is available in nu- 
merous wood patterns, marble patterns, solid colors 
like red, green and blue and art moderne figures. 


The material is almost inert chemically and is not in- 
jured by cleaning solutions of any kind. It is extremely 
light and extremely durable. It will not craze or crack. 
It is available ‘with a wool-felt center which gives it 
great flexibility and tends to absorb the vibration and 
Crumming of the motor. 


Formica also offers a line of control pulleys with Fafnir 
ball bearings, and also pulleys with bronze 
bearings impregnated with graphite. 

W 





The FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4622 Spring Grove Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORMICA 


Write for prices 
and 
complete information 
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Business Has Taken To Wings! 


Thousands of miles of travel along airlanes— ap- 
pointments kept—merchandise delivered—markets 
opened—speed with safety! 


Today business men are looking, clear visioned, at 
the sky. There they have found a new way to the 
speed and spread which sound the very keynote of 
business itself. They have acquired confidence, have 
become purchasers of planes for commercial and 
private use and builders of air transportation lines. 
They have found a new field in which to employ 
private and business capital. Business and business 
men. are the aviation market. 


While business has taken to wings, The Business 
Week has established its influence among business 
leaders. They have been quick to see that it covers 
every event of real significance to business. Its style is 
terse and compelling; its views are those of heads 
grown business-wise. 


Advertising aviation in The Business Week is advertis- 
ing where the important men of big business will read. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


The Journal of Business News and Interpretation 
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Comte de la Vaulx 


LTHOUGH the heavy blow struck at aviation by 

the crash in Jersey City last Friday will be felt 
with peculiar force in France, the great citizen of France 
who was among the victims will be mourned by the 
whole world. A mixture of tireless devotion to the pro- 
motion of aviation on a scale transcending national 
boundaries, of limitless personal courage, of tact and 
charm and that quality which can only be designated by 
using the Count’s own tongue and calling it élan, have 
given him a unique place in aeronautical affairs. 

France has been peculiarly unfortunate in the loss by 
accident of several of her aeronautical elder statesmen, 
leaders of thought and policy. Almost twenty years ago 
the Minister of War of the time was killed by a plane 
while a spectator at a meet. It is little more than a year 
since the lamented Maurice Bokanowski, Minister of 
Commerce and aeronautical enthusiast of the first water, 
was the victim of a crash of a military airplane of which 
he was a passenger. And now the Comte de la Vaulx, 
and France will mourn, and those who know the back- 
ground of present-day aviation will mourn with her. 

American aeronautical visitors to Paris have often en- 
vied the functioning of the Aero Club of France, at once 
a social gathering place for those of common aeronautical 
interest and a focus for the harmonious exercise of full 
control over all that pertains to flying as a sport. The 
development of French sporting aviation and of the 
Club’s share in it has been singularly unmarred by 
political or personal controversy. The Aero Club’s 
leadership has been unchallenged. 

Aeronautical people the world over have for twenty 
years had to be grateful for the existence and the work- 
ing of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, and 
especially if they have been familiar with the records of 
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international control in various other sports, such as 
automobile or motor boat racing. The career of inter- 
nation federations in sporting activities has commonly 
been short, and it has usually been turbulent. In no 
other branch of sport are world records so clearly and 
unequivocally recognized and so well protected against 
chicanery as in aviation. That it is so, and that the 
F.A.I. still runs essentially upon the lines’ laid down 
when the airplane was yet a seven days’ wonder and a 
two-hour flight was a miracle, stands to the great honor 
of those who have shaped the Federation’s course. 

The Comte de la Vaulx was the founder of the Aero 
Club of France. He was the president of the F.A.L, 
and certainly no other influence was more strongly and 
favorably manifested in its evolution. The organizations 
stand as his monuments. 
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Accident Figures 

ee 

HERE ARE,” said Mark Twain “three sorts 

of prevarication, plain lies, damn lies, and sta- 
tistics.” A certain number of those who collect and dis- 
seminate aeronautical information or propaganda have 
been doing their best to put the stamp of accuracy upon 
that somewhat cynical compilation. 

Not many weeks ago, a writer in Liberty magazine 
made plaintive protest against the misleading quality of 
much of the statistical material that he encountered when 
he sought data on aircraft accidents. He then proceeded 
to give currency to some data of his own quite as mis- 
leading as any that he could have secured from any other 
source, but that is by the way. For his fundamental 
complaint it has been easy to find supporting evidence. 
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It has been argued that aviation is safer than riding 
on the railroads because the number of people killed in 
a year by railroad trains, including switchmen and tres- 
passers on the right of way, is greater than the number 
killed in the air. It has been argued that flying is safer 
than living in a certain mid-western state because the 
hind legs of mules claim a larger aggregate number of 
victims annually than do crashes. It has been argued 
that the airplane is safer than the steam train because the 
number of airplane miles per aviation death is larger 
than the number of train miles per death connected in 
some way with railroading, entirely disregarding the 
difference in the average number of persons exposed to 
injury in a single accident. 

We believe in the growing safety of aviation. We be- 
lieve that the airplane is even now much safer under 
average conditions than most people realize, and that 
under selected conditions it is very safe indeed, but we 
do not intend to promote that belief by circulating “sta- 
tistics” prepared upon bases so grotesque that they would 
not deceive a normally bright ten-year old child. To foist 
that sort of numerical trash upon the world is of no 
virtue in persuading the general public of the value of 
aviation. It has the effect rather of suggesting to intelli- 
gent men that if it is necessary to go to the trouble of 
preparing such preposterously fallacious material as that, 
it must be because a true and fair presentation would be 
too unpleasant to contemplate. 

Misleadingly roseate accident statistics not only disgust 
the precise section of the non-aeronautical community 
whose confidence we ought to be most interested in get- 
ting, but they have an equally unfortunate effect within 
our own councils. No vehicle of transport is ever safe 
enough as long as there continue to be any accidents 
whatever, and no relaxation in safety effort is ever 
justified. 

We cannot maintain a continuous, sincere, and intelli- 
gent effort for improvement in our accident record 
if we continue to feed ourselves as well as our customers 
on statistical opiates. 

In the past six months the aviation industry, whole- 
heartedly as never before, has looked the accident situa- 
tion in the face and talked about it squarely. The general 
willingness to do so has been the most cheering symptom 
of a period that has not been without its discouraging 
features. 

Now that we have progressed that far, the next step 
is to find out exactly what we are talking about, and 
that demands two things. It demands the adoption of 
fair and adequate statistical yardsticks for the determina- 
tion of the actual safety of aviation at the present time. 
Only by the production and use of such comparative 
measures shall we be able to tell whether or not we are 
progressing, and how rapidly. It demands also a detailed 
analysis of accidents as to cause. At the present time 
it is fair to say that the method of accident analysis pro- 
duced by the sub-committee on accidents of the National 
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Advisory Committee, and adopted by the Department of 
Commercé as well as by the Army and Navy, is superior 
to anything of the sort that has ever been used anywhere 
else in the world. The methods should be more clearly 
understood, and the results of the general analyses 
should be patiently and minutely studied, by the aircraft 
industry. The Department of Commerce is on the right 
track in this matter, but there is more that could and 
should be There should, for example, be an 
official compilation of the number of passenger-miles 
flown annually, to furnish an accurate basis for passen- 
ger-hazard statistics such as we have approximated as 
best we could in the recent statistical issue of AVIATION. 
There should be a break-down of accident records into 
two groups, those which occurred while the airplane was 
being used in a reasonable fashion as a vehicle of trans- 
portation, and those which resulted from operations 
utterly alien to the machine’s transport function and con- 
nected rather with deliberate thrill-production. Of the 
lamentably large number of accidents that occur in mis- 
cellaneous flying, we ought to be told definitely just how 
many we can charge to aviation, even to aviation practiced 
with poor judgment and with faulty technique, and how 
many ought rather to be charged against circus per- 


done. 


forming. 

There are other desirable data that we might list at 
length, but they are all alike in one respect. Through all 
material runs one fundamental connecting 
thread. The facts and the figures must be prepared, 
studied, and used not primarily for the purpose of prov- 
ing anything, but to the end that we may learn the 


truth. 
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Racing and Lieutenant Williams 


IEUT. ALFORD J. WILLIAMS, with thirteen 

years of naval service, most of which has been of 
a very specialized character and which has never involved 
any service at sea, and for a number of years no service 
with any naval aeronautical operating unit, has resigned 
from the service. His resignation immediately becomes 
the subject of uninformed furminations and of porten- 
tous and far-reaching investigation in Congressional 
halls. It is much to be regretted that naval aviation 
should lose so magnificent a pilot, but those who have 
been watching closely upon the development of Lieu- 
tenant Williams’ work and upon the progress of naval 
aviation over the last few years have had plenty of time 
to grow reconciled to the prospect. It became more and 
more plainly inevitable as Lieutenant Williams’ interest 
in a project in which the Navy was in no position to take 
any active part, and from which it could draw only indi- 
rect and dubious benefit, continued undimmed and as the 
complexity of the problem of developing a racing plane 
continued to unfold. 
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Congress is investigating, but unfortunately its in- 
vestigation seems to be confined to the history of the 
Mercury racing plane in its latest manifestation, to the 
events immediately prior to Lieutenant Williams’ tender 
of his resignation, and to some general considerations 
concerning the relative performance of American and 
European fighting airplanes. The special committee 
might profitably inquire into the history of American 
participation in air racing and some brilliant inconsisten- 
cies in the Congressional reactions thereto. 

Governmental participation in the Schneider Race be- 
gan in 1923, when the United States Navy sent a team 
to England and won the trophy for the first time. In 
1924, to recapitulate very briefly a history than many will 
recall, the American team, with a splendid gesture of 
abnegation on the part of the Navy Department which 
was warmly applauded abroad and is still the subject of 
frequent comment in the British press as a brilliant ex- 
ample of sportsmanship, declined to accept a walk-over. 
In 1925, Lieutenant Doolittle won a second leg upon the 
cup. In 1926, the race was not taken seriously enough in 
this country to go to the length of having new airplanes 
built by the industry especially for the competition. The 
American team-went forth with the knowledge that an- 
other victory would give this country permanent posses- 
sion of the Schneider Cup, but victory failed them. 

At that point came the parting of the ways. With the 
trophy held in America it seemed almost indispensable 
that some effort be made to defend it. With the trophy 
making the long trip to Italy, a fresh decision had to be 
taken upon whether there were either technical, political, 
or moral advantages in preparing for another race and 
making a serious attempt to win the cup back which 
would justify the very considerable outlay of time and 
money necessarily involved. The Navy Department 
after much consideration decided that the endeavor ought 
to be made, but it was decided further by the officials 
bearing the highest responsibility that Congress should 
be definitely apprised of the Department’s intention and 
that a definite effort should be made to secure funds for 
the next year’s Schneider contest as a specific item on the 
experimental budget in addition to the amount needed 
for other purposes. 

That was the course of candor. The desirability of 
going on with the race for at least one more year and of 
making a really serious effort to win the trophy in 1927, 
and so permanently retire it from competition, was 
earnestly pressed upon the attention of the responsible 
committee of the House of Representatives. They fairly 
laughed it out of court. It was suggested that there was 
no more reason for racing an American naval airplane 
against the airplanes of European air forces than for 
spending great sums of money in formal arrangement 
for a race between the fastest destroyers of the Ameri- 
can and British Navies. It was suggested that if this 
eccentric proposal to secure funds for the specific pur- 
pose of carrying the direct expense of Schneider race 
participation were approved, the Navy Department 
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might next want to build an America’s Cup defender. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics 
discussed the subject at length with various members of 
both houses of Congress without discovering more than 
the faintest evidence of sympathy for the proposal to 
continue racing. It is then with considerable astonish- 
ment that one reads that a member of the very commit- 
tee which had treated plans for further racing activity 
so cavalierly expressed distress at the prospect that Lieu- 
tenant Williams would have to abandon this “vitally 
important work,” while another member of the same 
committee, equally outraged, announced his intention of 
taking the matter up on the floor of Congress and of 
demanding an explanation from the Navy Department. 
If a little of this enthusiam had been displayed three 
years earlier it would have been possible to build a group 
of racing planes for competition in 1927 under proper 
auspices, the United States would have had a fair chance 
of terminating its Schneider Cup participation in a more 
satisfactory manner, and Lieutenant Williams might 
have been able to continue to have a share in the develop- 
ment of racing craft under conditions far superior to 
any which he has been able to conjure up around the 
private project. 

Senator Tydings, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
conducting the investigation, is reported to have been 
dismayed and distressed by the discovery that the Navy 
Department had for several years desired sums for ex- 
perimental work in aeronautics well in excess of what 
the Bureau of the Budget permitted them formally to 
request from Congress. He and his colleagues could 
have spared themselves the shock of sudden revelation 
by reading the hearings of the two previous years, in 
which the unfortunate result of this restriction upon the 
magnitude of experimental activity was set forth at 
length. In 1928 and in 1929 the Assistant Secretary of 
Navy for Aeronautics used such phrases as: 

“Tn the multiplication of designs of those classes neces- 
sarily dependent upon governmental encouragement, we 
are comparatively and regrettably laggard.” 

“A more rapid and a more varied technical develop- 
ment in naval aircraft in this country will be necessarily 
contingent upon the expenditure for research of a ma- 
terially larger sum than has been carried under that 
heading in our appropriation bills in recent years.” 

“T can not consider that our position on this matter 
of the development and encouragement of experimental 
design is satisfactory, and I commend it very earnestly 
to the attention of this committee.” 

International racing of airplanes can be run on either 
one of two lines. It can be wholly governmental or 
wholly private. It is very difficult for any private group 
to compete with the slightest prospects of success against 
teams liberally backed by their governments. It is quite 
impossible successfully to promote any individual project 
on hermaphroditic lines, with the work divided between 
a government department and a corporation. The two 
are as immiscible as oil and water. 
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THE RANKIN SYSTEM or Hight 


HEN the enrollment of a flying school grows 

from five students to 570 students in one year’s 
time, it is evident that a system of unusual merit must be 
worked out for handling that number of students in one 
school, or the value of the course of instruction will be 
reduced. Such a growth is credited to the Rankin School 
of Flying at Portland, Ore. This growth occurred simul- 
taneously with the development of the Rankin System of 
Flying Instruction and it was through the application of 
this system that it was found possible to handle a large 
number of students with the minimum of equipment and 
instructors, and still to give instruction in a more efficient 
manner and at greater profit than had formerly been 
possible. 

When the great wave of enthusiasm for flying swept 
over the country in 1927, the Rankin Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, of Portland, Oregon, was almost overnight swamped 
with students who wished to learn flying. It was soon 
evident that some better system than had ever before 
been used must be developed for the handling of these 
students. The first step taken was to write a course of 
instruction in order to actually place in print those things 
which the school hoped to teach. “Tex” Rankin, operator 
of the Rankin Flying School, and B. B. Smith, chief 
instructor, collaborated in preparing this course. The 
material on ground school work was prepared by Smith, 
or under his direction, and followed rather closely the 
courses given by the Navy, since Smith had formerly 


By CHARLES F. MCREYNOLDS 
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been an instructor in wartime Naval aviation schools. 

The lessons on flight training, as worked out by 
Rankin, sought to give the student an outline, which he 
could study at leisure, of all those things which a good 
flying instructor would tell him. Once these courses were 
in print the school became so popular that it was neces- 
sary to work out the system of giving instruction which 
has since become famous as the Rankin System of Flying 
Instruction. 

This system was gradually developed over a period of 
a year and a half at the Rankin School of Flying in 
Portland, and was so simplified that it could be easily 
applied to the operations of almost any good school of 
flying. On Aug. 1, 1928, a separate company was formed, 
known as Rankin System, Inc., whose sole purpose was 
to handle the sales and licensing of the Rankin System 
throughout the country. This company contemplated a 
plan which called for the establishment of 153 indepen- 
dent flying schools within the United States, and which 
visioned a total of 30,000 students per year being trained 
by this system. While this goal has not by any means 
been attained as yet, the growth of the plan has been 
ample evidence of the need which it is filling. 

Prior to the development of the Rankin System there 
was very little organized effort toward developing uni- 
form methods of giving flight instruction. Courses, length 
of courses, methods of giving instruction and of han- 
dling students, varied with different schools. In many 
schools there was a very great need for 
the application of business methods and 
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Rankin, operator of 
the Rankin Flying School 





regardless of the 
method, or lack of 
method, formerly in 
vogue. 

Each Rankin course 
as sold to a licensed 
school giving the Ran- 
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wasted and students did not Srativet's Chhenease States 
always receive uniform atten- | LE Good for One 15-minete Lenon 
tion 1 This ticket will not be replaced if lost 
. ° ' 
Under the oft plan, or rather z § lane 
lack of plan, an instructor gz 
would land following a lesson Rankin System, Inc. 
and spend 10 or 15 min. dis- : Portland, Oregon 
cussing the lesson with his cox 
student before he was prepared to take 
another student aloft. During this 15 min- SCHEDULE of PAYMENTS 
utes on the ground the plane stood idle with on 


engine running and was therefore only about 
50 per cent efficient. Furthermore, as each 
new student approached his instructor it was 
necessary to carry on something of a conver- 
sation to determine just how far advanced 
the student was, what lesson he was to take 
next, and just what phase of instruction he 
most needed. Not only was this lack of 
organization apparent in flying instruction, 
but also in the ground school. There was 
seldom any good way of checking the prog- 
ress of the student in the shops with his 
progress in the air, or of checking the amount 
of instruction he was receiving in the shop 
against the amount of cash which he had 
paid in on his course. It is this disor- 
ganization of ground school and flying 





@ instruction at which the Rankin System was aimed. 

The merits of the Rankin System of Flying Instruction 
probably lie more in the method by which the instruction 
is given and students are handled, than in the actual 
written course itself. The plan has been so worked out 
that it may be easily applied to almost any type of school, 
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AMOUNT LESSON AMOUNT LESSON 





100 .00 4 230 .00 17 
110.00 5 240 .00 18 
120 .00 6 250 .00 19 
130 .00 7 260.00 20 
140.00 8 270.00 21 
150 .00 9 280.00 22 
160 .00 10 290.00 23 
170.00 11 300.00 24 
180 .00 12 310.00 25 
190 .00 13 320.00 26 
200 .00 14 330.00 27 
210 .00 15 340.00 28 
220 00 16 350.00 40 


kin System of in- 
struction, consists of 
a number of forms 
and booklets which 
are complete in them- 
selves. For instance, 
there is for each school 
a rate card showing the 


ten schedule of payments 





to be made by stu- 











dent and _ checking 
the amount paid in against the 
total amount of instruction 
given the student. Thus, by 
the use of this card, the school 
may readily check the stu- 
dent’s progress against his pay- 
ment of the course tu:tion, re- 
sulting in a very real economy 
where any appreciable number 
of students fail to complete 
the course. Next there is an 
office record card which serves 
to carry through the record of 
each individual student from 
the time of his enrollment until 
graduation. For the instructor 
there is a card covering each 
student and upon which he 
marks the progress of the stu- 
dent through the various les- 


sons of the ground school and flying instructicn. Exami- 
nation grades and notes on general progress of the student 
are filled in as indicated by appropriate blanks on the card. 

Two clearance card records are supplied to each stu- 
dent, one of which checks his progress through the 
ground school, and the other his progress in flight train- 
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ing. These cards must be presented at each lesson and 
a numbered portion of the margin is torn off or punched 
as each lesson is given. Unless the instructor neglects 
to punch the card it is impossible for the student to 
receive more lessons than he pays for. 

For handling the student on the field a booklet is pro- 
vided, carrying 40 separate tickets, each numbered and 
each carrying the registration number of the student in 
question. This book of tickets, along with the student’s 
identification clearance card, serves to check his progress 
throughout the period of training. It is possible, by 
using these forms, for the student to climb into the plane 
as quickly as it has landed and discharged the former 
student, hand the instructor his ticket and proceed with 
the lesson without any conversation at all, both the pilot 
and the student knowing, from their study of the course, 
precisely what is to be accomplished by the lesson at 
hand. In connection with the forms which have been 
mentioned there are 38 separate booklets, each dealing 
with a particular lesson or some phase of ground or 
flying instruction. If the student sees, according to his 
clearance card, that the next lesson will be number 13, he 
studies booklet number 13 (or whatever booklet applies 
to lesson 13), before approaching his instructor. Of 
course the instructor in a school using this system has 
already studied through the lessons rather thoroughly and 
gives them in exactly the manner in which they are 
outlined in the booklets. 

This plan has been found to save 25 to 50 per cent 
of the flying instructor’s time and indeed it has been 
found possible for one instructor to give as many as 
35 15-min. lessons in one day in the Rankin School of 
Flying, at Portland, since the adoption of this method. 
While it is unusual for one pilot and plane to handle so 
many lessons during one working day, it is of the utmost 
importance to know that such a large amount of work 
can be accomplished in an emergency by the use of this 
system. 


Ix MAKING the Rankin System of Flying Instruction 
available to schools of the country, a separate system 
for handling this course was set up. This work is per- 
formed by a separate company known as the Rankin 
System, Inc., which company sells the courses to the 
licensed schools and pays a royalty to the Rankin Aircraft 
Corporation on all courses sold. 

Just as each sub-dealer of an automobile sales organiza- 
tion signs a contract with his distributor agreeing to sell a 
certain number of automobiles within a given period, so the 
schools licensed by the Rankin System sign a contract 
agreement covering the giving of this course of instruc- 
tion in their schools and agreeing to accept a certain 
number of courses with the granting of the franchise and 
thereafter a minimum number of courses each month. 
It is of interest to note that the average income of the 
Rankin System, Inc., from each licensed school has been 
$232.19 per month, indicating that approximately nine 
students per month are being handled by each school 
licensed to use the Rankin System. 

When signing the contract agreement each licensee 
agrees to keep books on all moneys accepted from stu- 
dents for flight and ground training given under the 
Rankin System and further agrees to furnish to the 
Rankin System, Inc., a monthly statement covering the 
operation of the school. The agreement further provides 
that all planes and pilots used by schools so licensed 
must be licensed by the Department of Commerce. In 
the near future it is anticipated that no school will be 
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permitted to teach the Rankin System unless it has ob- 
tained the certificate of approval now being issued by the 
Department of Commerce. A further paragraph of the 
agreement carries the provision that no instructor em- 
ployed by a school using the Rankin System shall be per- 
mitted to teach flying at the same time in some other 
unlicensed school. In return for the agreement of the 
licensee to accept a minimum number of courses each 
month the Rankin System, Inc., gives exclusive terri- 
torial rights to the licensee with a provision for sub- 
licensing of other schools throughout that territory. When 
other schools are so sub-licensed the Rankin courses 
which they buy and use in connection with their work 
are obtained through the representative Rankin school 
in that territory rather than direct from the Rankin 
System, Inc., in Portland. 


| HANDLING these courses and forms, each complete 
set of which sells for $25, all courses are sent out c.o.d. 
and thus the keeping of a complicated set of books is 
quite unnecessary in connection with the national dis- 
tribution of these courses. 

In co-operating with the schools which it licenses, the 
Rankin System, Inc., agrees to furnish cuts and adver- 
tising mats to those schools which wish to advertise. 
These are furnished more cheaply than they could be 
obtained elsewhere and are of a uniform character which 
serves to enhance the value of the school’s advertising. 
At the same time no school is permitted to advertise that 
it has any direct connection with the Rankin System, Inc., 
or is in any way a branch of that organization, each 
school being a separate institution. 

This method of licensing the courses to many inde- 
pendent schools provides opportunity for bettering in- 
struction and methods of giving instruction in the various 
schools using the Rankin System. While in a general 
way all schools follow the fundamental Rankin System, 
in many details of the school work certain organizations 
develop new and improved methods and all licensed 
schools are encouraged to send in suggestions for the 
betterment of the course or methods of giving it. Where 
these suggestions are found to be helpful they are incor- 
porated in the system and broadcast thereafter to all 
schools licensed under the Rankin plan. Furthermore, 
any literature which one school may have, or any adver- 
tising, letterheads, information, etc., may be forwarded 
to Rankin headquarters, Portland, and distributed from 
that point to all other Rankin schools, the result being 
that while all Rankin schools are each utterly independ- 
ent of any other, at the same time there is a very com- 
plete co-operation in the interchange of ideas which tends 
to insure a uniform standard of conduct among the 
various schools. 

As a guarantee to students at schools licensed by the 
Rankin System, Inc., that they will receive the system 
developed by Tex Rankin, travelling representatives visit 
the various schools determining that instruction is being 
given as outlined by Rankin officials. When a school is 
found not abiding by the contract agreement its license is 
immediately revoked. 

While the Rankin System, Inc., does not in any way 
pretend to be a large chain of flying schools conducted 
under one management by a single central organization, it 
does provide a uniform system for the handling of stu- 
dents, which if followed gives the schools licensed to use 
this system a standard of instruction of uniformly high 
quality and a system of giving instruction which is 
uniformly efficient. 
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Standardization or 
SMALL ENGINE PARTS 


ky: TIRELY APART from the inherent value of 
standardization per se, there are in the current 
aeronautical situation certain general factors that likewise 
tend to establish the present as an extremely propitious 
time for the introduction of standardization activity into 
the aircraft engine hardware field. The industry is in the 
midst of a period of detail refinements and production 
economies, with perhaps the first opportunity in years to 
afford the time and effort to look forward to the future, 
unhampered by a pressure of immediate production de- 
mands that brook “no time out,” no matter how promis- 
ing the vista of calm introspection. 

It has been reasonably well established that in any 
standardization activity there is a need for a crystallized 
proposal, a something to shoot at, as it were. No matter 
how eminent the engineers or experts, if they are brought 
together cold, without previous preliminary investigation 
to provide a basis of discussion, little of a concrete nature 
will emerge from their considerations. In fact, relatively 
minor points will often provide the sole basis of discus- 
sion, while the real major considerations will go neg- 
lected. This is perhaps frequently due to a too ready 
assumption that major points must naturally be in agree- 
ment, particularly in an industry which has so steadfastly 
fostered large scale production methods. Therefore, 
when detail investigation discloses that this is not neces- 
sarily so, there is a resultant confusion of thought which 
seriously handicaps any real meeting of the minds. 

It is solely with the thought in mind of providing that 
necessary detailed analysis, brought together in each in- 
stance into a definite proposal, that the tentative stand- 
ards outlined in this article are presented. They are in 
no wise to be regarded as more or less final proposals, to 
be either accepted or rejected in toto, but merely as defi- 
nite focal points about which to center discussion. They 
represent primarily the inevitable compromise necessary 
in standardization, based most particularly on a maxi- 
mum of agreement with past practice, and in no instance 
do they include the introduction of any new or novel 
ideas based on personal opinions of what might be de- 
sirable. 

It is felt that in order to have a proper chance to suc- 
ceed, standards should represent a minimum of change, 
consistent with good design and common sense. New 
ideas, experimental design principles and experimental 
materials should be encouraged at all times, but they have 
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In a previous article (AVIATION of 
| =Nov. 23rd, 1929) the author discussed 
the need and advantages of standard- 
ization in the small engine parts field, 
with a detail analysis of the extreme 
2 variation in design, tolerances and 
materials in a few representative parts. 
In this article he carries this analysis 
to a logical conclusion, presenting cer- 
tain definite tentative proposals, indi- 
cating the detail basis of each conclu- 
sion, so that the industry may have a 
concrete tangible starting point for its 
consideration of standardization. 











no definite place in a standardization program until they 
have first established themselves in expérimental applica- 
tions and service tests. Lest this may create the often 
mistaken impression that standardization retards develop- 
ment, it is only reasonable to add that the application of 
any standard in aeronautics has never been made manda- 
tory by any controlling activity in aviation. The funda- 
mental idea is that standardization and experimentation 
are best left divorced for all time for the mutual ad- 
vantage of both. 

Before proceeding into the detail analysis of the sev- 
eral small engine parts and the conclusions drawn in each 
instance, it may be well to state certain general basic 
principles which have been applied to all cases. Wherever 
any previous standards are existant, either in the aero- 
nautical, automotive or general industrial field, or where 
there is a recognized commercial practice, every effort 
has been made to bring the tentative standards into strict 
agreement, with the possible exception of the Tentative 
American Standard for bolts and nuts, which will be dis- 
cussed more fully under bolts and nuts. While each item 
has been considered and analyzed separately, due cogni- 
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zance has been taken of the value of agreement between 
the various parts as to materials, tolerances, etc. 

It may be particularly pointed out that while S.A.E. 
3140 steel is recommended for alloy steel parts, as repre- 
senting a consensus of opinion as expressed by present 
practice, that this may later be advantageously changed 
to S.A.E. 2330 steel. Both steels have similar physical 
properties, and it is believed that S.A.E. 3140 predom- 
inates because it is more readily obtainable commercially 
by the many screw machine products manufacturers who 
now make these parts for the aircraft engine industry. 
Contraiwise, it is to be expected that the aeronautical spe- 
cialty manufacturers who now make and stock airplane 
structural standard parts made from S.A.E. 2330 steel 
will likewise serve the aircraft engine industry in a simi- 
lar capacity, and that therefore much might be gained by 
having only one generally utilized alloy steel for all aero- 
nautical screw machine products. 

With respect to finish, it has been noted that a large 
percentage of all small steel engine parts were not coated, 
but it is believed that a coating is necessary for protec- 
tion against corrosion. Therefore, cadmium or zinc plat- 
ing, as on plane standards, has been recommended. 


iy DECIDING the material from which it is proposed that 
standard engine nuts be manufactured, 116 nuts rep- 
resenting eleven engine manufacturers were closely ex- 
amined and compared. As a result it was found that ap- 
proximately 36 per cent of these nuts were manufactured 
from a high strength alloy steel. In all, sixteen different 
grades of material were found to have been used. In view 
of the fact an engine nut of any size may be required to 
withstand severe vibration or stress, it is believed that an 
alloy steel is desirable. S.A.E. 3140 and S.A.E. 6150 ap- 
pear to predominate, with metallurgical opinion tending to 
regard S.A.E. 3140 slightly harder than S.A.E. 6150 for 
a given strength, and therefore presumably slightly more 
difficult to machine. This is offset by greater availability 
and possibly price, advantage on the part of S.A.E. 3140. 
which is also more prevalent in other small engine part 
applications, and is therefore recommended. 

With respect to the form proposed for the plain nut, 
considerable study and comparison of 324 specimens 
representing eleven manufacturers led to the presented 
design which represents the predominating characteristics 
visible in the majority of specimens. This design is 
identical to the form of nut adopted for engine work by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers in 1906. It also con- 
forms in hex dimension with the current airplane struc- 
tural AN and S.A.E. standards, a distinct advantage as 
concerns bar stock sizes and wrench usage. This is done 
despite the fact that the form of nut known as the 
“Tentative American Standard” proposed by the Na- 
tional Screw Thread Commission and _ subsequently 
adopted by the S.A.E., is a later standard. 

In making a comparison it is found that with the 
T.A.S. design, the plain nut weight would increase ap- 
proximately 5 per cent over the old S.A.E. standard pro- 
posed. It is also found that for a given material that the 
old SAE design is approximately 14 per cent stronger as 
it is a thicker nut. Likewise, the T.A.S. would require 
greater clearances, due to its greater width, a practical 
difficulty in certain phases of installation on engines. If 
the T.A.S. design were adopted for hex size, in order to 
conform to the new bar stock and wrench sizes, and re- 
tain the thickness of the old S.A.E. design for strength, 
the average weight would increase about 24 per cent. 
Therefore, there appears to be a sufficient predominance 
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of evidence to permit the disregarding of the new Tenta- 
tive American Standard, at least until it has found a more 
practical standing in industry, since all present factors 
indicate that the old S.A.E. standard is preferable for en- 
gine work. A form of identification, to readily distin- 
guish the plain engine nut from the plain structural nut is 
still to be considered, with the possibility that a slight 
groove around the corners at the center of the nut will 
be found desirable. 

There is no prima facie difference in design of the 
castellated nut between the former S.A.E. Standard and 
the present Tentative American Standard. The pro- 
posed standard therefore conforms to these dimensions 
and also represents the general form of a large majority 
of the 67 specimens representing nine manufacturers, 
that were examined. Due to the differences in the curve 
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Bolts (S.A.E. Spec. No. 3140 steel) 


at the castellations, no further marking is necessary to 
distinguish a castellated engine nut from a castellated 
structural nut. 

As to threading, approximately 85 per cent of the 
specimens were found to conform to the National Screw 
Thread Commission’s recommendations for the Fine 
Thread series, and about the same percentage of speci- 
mens had the Medium or Class 3 fit specified? A 
check-up of the tolerances revealed that the axis of the 
threaded hole in a large majority was specified to be at 
right angles to the washer face within a tolerance of .003 
in. These characteristics were incorporated in the pro- 
posed design as being very desirable, as they no doubt 
establish a nut which can be used on any class work. 
What few costly refinements this design contains will 
undoubtedly be cheapened by mass production and 
manufacturing for stock. Two washer face arrangements 
were discovered to stand out with equal predominance, 
therefore this feature was made optional, as is the prac- 
tice in airplane structural nut standards. 


F ewen of 304 specimens of bolts, representing eleven 
engine manufacturers were carefully compared, and 
a total number of 25 possible bolt designs was discovered. 
The main differences were in the number of, and drilling 
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Decrease in Strength Increase in Weight by 
Increase in Weight for Given Material Maintaining Old Thick- 


by Adopting by Adopting ness and Adopting Flat 
Nut Size Tent. Amer. Std. Tent. Amer. Std. Width of Tent. Amer. Std. 
No. 10 Dee. 2 Pi ela ite eee 
3 —14.3 per cent —I4.2percent ...... 
Ye + 4.8 —11.7 +36.9 per cent 
i +16.1 —14.3 +35.6 
Ye +48.2 —12.5 +69.8 
} + 7.8 —14.3 +26.3 
ve —12.8 —— > Se en ere 
é —14.5 eee ae Aes 
2 + 2.8 —14.3 +19.8 
Average (8sizes) + 4.8 per cent —13.6 per cent + 23.55 per cent 





of, cotter pin or lock wire holes, the arrangement of 
washer face, slotting, etc. In spite of the fact that 54 per 
cent of the specimens had a chamfer around the washer 
face and 28 per cent had no special treatment, leaving 18 
per cent as having a 1/64 in. raised washer face, this 
feature is presented as optional, in a manner similar to 
the nuts. 5 

The amount of threading on the proposed engine bolts 
is independent of the bolt length, that is, a certain thread 
distance has been assigned to each side. This method was 
used on a vast majority of specimens and the distances 
proposed are approximately the same as have been widely 
used in the past. As to threading, 77 per cent of the 
specimens were found to be of the fine thread series and 
approximately the same percentage were of the Medium 
(Class 3) fit. 

For body diameters and tolerance, approximately 90 
per cent of the specimens had the nominal diameter speci- 
fied, and 99 per cent specified a tolerance of .001 in. over 
and .002 in. under size. These tolerances are recom- 
mended, although there is a contrary opinion in some 
circles that no plus tolerance, with a minus tolerance of 
.003 in. up to $ in. diameter, .004 up to % in., and .005 
up to # in., may be more reasonable and desirable. 

There is some question as to the proper form of head 
to be used. Out of 300 specimens, 54 per cent of the head 
widths were in accordance with the old S.A.E. Standard, 
0.3 per cent in accordance with the Tentative American 
Standard, 41.6 per cent in accordance with both where 
the Standards are similar, and 4.1 per cent of miscel- 
laneous design. For the head thickness the Standards of 
the S.A.E. and the T.A.S. differ very slightly. There 
were 62 per cent of the 300 specimens in accordance with 
both Standards and 38 per cent of miscellaneous de- 
sign. These figures show a decided trend toward the old 
S.A.E. design, and because of this and the other reasons 
discussed under nuts, the old S.A.E. standard is recom- 
mended, despite the fact that the T.A.S. has current 
S.A.E. endorsement. 

The specimens were examined very closely as to the 
drilling for cotter pins and lock -wires. The results of 
this examination reveal that 48 per cent had such drilling, 
and of this number 38 per cent had the drilling in the 
head. Notwithstanding the fact that drilling in the head 
is in a minority, it is believed that the increasing use of 
lock wires justifies this location, which also distinguishes 
an engine bolt from a structural bolt. Three holes are 
provided for this purpose, the drill size representing 98 
per cent of the sizes shown by the specimens. The recom- 
mendation includes a drill hole in the top of the hex 
head for drill clearance on cross drilling in the head, as 
otherwise drill breakage may be excessive. 

There was an even greater tendency toward alloy steel 
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for bolts, paralleling in composition the types disclosed 
for the nut material. Therefore, S.A.E. 3140 is likewise 
recommended. 


St oF 140 specimens representing twelve different 
engine and engine accessory manufacturers, there 
were found to be ten distinct types of filister head screws. 
These types are distinguished by form and drill holes 
only. Each type varies as to thread series and tolerance. 
The form of screw selected is the SAE standard form 
and represents the form of 97 per cent of the total num- 
ber of specimens examined. A drilled hole has been in- 
corporated in the head since 52 per cent of this form 
were so provided by the manufacturer, and also since 
these holes can be more accurately and economically 
drilled during production. These holes have been located 
midway between the top of the full section and the 
shoulder. 

Sixty per cent of the specimens were found to con- 
form to the.recommendations of the National Screw 
Thread Commission for the fine thread series. Therefore 
this series is recommended for adoption for these screws. 
The remaining 40 per cent consisted of screws with 
coarse, extra fine and odd threading. Thread tolerances 
were found to be-given on approximately 1 per cent of 
the specimens. It is however believed that the tolerances 
should be confined to the Class 3 (Medium fit) for en- 
gine work. 

In determining the extent of the threading for each 


Castellated Nuts 
(S.A.E. Spec. No. 3140 steel) 
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screw a careful check was made of the requirements of 
screws already used. It was found that in 71 per cent of 
the specimens, that the threading was carried throughout 
the length of the shank with the exception of a small 
space near the shoulder. Therefore, in accordance with 
the customary practice a minimum space was allowed on 
each screw equal to the width of 14 threads to take care 
of the chamfer on the thread cutting die. 

The sizes of the specimens varied in Standard and odd 
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diameters from No. 6 (.138) to 7/16 (.4375) in. and the 
lengths of the shanks varied from } to 43 in. As the odd 
sizes and extreme diameters and lengths were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, the standard sizes were adopted 
as well as lengths advancing by increments of 4 in. up to 
a maximum in each size which was found to have been 
generally used. 

In selecting the material, out of 140 specimens, 60 per 
cent had no particular grade of steel specified. Ten per 


Plain Nuts 
(S.A.E. Spec. No. 3140 steel) 
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Nuts to be either zine of cadmium plated 


cent of the material specified was found to be S.A.E. 3140 
steel, and this material predominated over a large variety 
of material and grades that were specified. 


A TOTAL NUMBER of 316 plain washers representing 10 
manufacturers was considered in determining the 
design for the proposed engine washer standard. All 
specimens appeared to have been designed for use in 
conjunction with a standard size bolt or stud and nut. 

In a small percentage of the specimens the bolt hole 
clearance varied from a few thousands to a very loose 
fit. However, by close examination of the majority it 
was found that the clearances were practically constant. 
That is, the clearances averaged 1/64 in. for the smaller 
sizes and 1/32 in. for the larger sizes. As these clear- 
ances appear to have been widely used even on very fine 
work, no attempt has been made to alter them. 

A study of the outside diameters revealed that this 
was influenced in a great measure by the width across the 
corners of the nut or bolt of the same nominal size. Since 
the old S.A.E. standard is proposed for bolts and nuts and 
a preponderant majority of the washers examined are 
also so designed, the washer proposed follows this design, 
being roughly 1/16 in. larger than the distance across the 
corners of the nut, modified to provide a consistent series 
of outside diameter washers. 

On account of 45 per cent of the specimens having a 
slight chamfer around the outside edge this feature is 
included as optional. As to material, a majority of speci- 
mens which were of steel were equivalent to S.A.E. 1025 
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and there appears to be no reason why this material 
would not be satisfactory. 


()2 HUNDRED AND FIVE specimens of lock-washers 
representing nine manufacturers were compared and 
considered. With the exception of a very small per- 
centage, the specimens were either designed in accord- 
ance with the S.A.E. Standard lock washer or designed 
with but very slight variations from the same. In view of 
this, the S.A.E. Standard is recommended, including the 
S.A.E. temper and toughness requirements. 

A very logical note to the effect that “washers hav- 
ing contact surfaces serrated or otherwise roughened or 
nicked, or washers having ends abruptly turned up to 
present a sharp edge to make the washer hold will not be 
accepted” was found on some manufacturers’ drawings. 
This is proposed for inclusion in the standard. 


adele specimens of Woodruff keys representing 
nine engine manufa:turers were tabulated and com- 
pared. Ninety-five per cent of the specimens were de- 
signed similar to the S.A.E. Woodruff key, excepting 
for a few occasional variations in tolerances. In view 
of this fact, the adoption of the S.A.E. Standard Wood- 
ruff key without revision, is recommended. 

In 85 per cent of the specimens the material specified 
was commercial steel, and there appears no logical reason 
why this should be deviated from. It may also be noted 
that in certain quarters there is a distinct aversion to the 
use of Woodruff keys in engine work, but such pro- 
hibitive expression is not a part of standardization activity. 


| € CONSIDERING 35 specimens of lock rings, represent- 
ing five different manufacturers, it has been difficult to 
discover any general increment of change from size to 
size. This is due no doubt to the fact that each of the 
rings have, in most cases, been detailed to suit some par- 
ticular condition. However, by laying out the ring diam- 
eters, material thickness and other pertinent data in 
graphic form, it was possible to recognize greater ten- 
dencies toward certain features. The tentative standard 
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Screws to be either zinc or cadmium plated 
Filister Head Screws (S.A.E. Spec. No. 3140 steel) 
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has been made up to embody the most outstanding fea- 
tures as shown by these graphs. 

As the material for a large majority of specimens was 
specified as steel spring wire, this was accepted. A coat- 
ing of cadmium or zinc has been included to prevent cor- 
rosion, despite the fact that this was specified in only a 
few instances. This 
is considered pref- 
erable to enameling. 
O= HUNDRED 

AND SIXTY- 


EIGHT specimens of 
round copper as- 
bestos gaskets were 
compared and ex- 
amined. One hun- 
dred and seven 
sizes were discov- 
ered. Of the total 
number of  speci- 
mens there were 
not over eight in 
any one size. Asa 
matter of fact 71 
per cent were of 
what might ‘be 
called odd sizes, 10 
per cent had four to each size, 9 per cent had two to 
each size, 4 per cent had three to each size, 3 per cent 
had five to each size and the number of sizes having six, 
seven or eight to each size were each 1 per cent of the 
total. These figures refer to the inside and outside diam- 
eter only. Thicknesses varied by as much as 1/32 in. 

The effect of the above may not at first glance appear 
favorable to standardization, but it is felt the condition 
is more a result of lack of standardization than a deter- 
ment to it. Reference was made to gasket manufacturer’s 
catalogues in which standard stock sizes were given. As 
a result it was found that 
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Lock rings to be either zine or cadmivm plated 


Lock Rings (Steel spring wire) 
























































57 per cent of the speci- ah nae 
men sizes were carried as | ||@oronay 
standard stock, 30 per cent 

could easily be substituted ° 

for and that for. 13 per cent 

special orders would be ut 
necessary. As one of the 

main purposes of standard- |ScltSize| A | D | T 
ization is to reduce the Wol0 | && | #6 | % 
number of sizes of a given 2 % | # | 4% 
part, close investigation was & % | #| % 
made to determine the gen- a B | 4#| 4 
eral increment of change in 7 % | # | & 
size. This resulted in find- t 8 | # | & 
ing that the change incre- s B | #| & 
ment was 4 in. from 4 in. § %# | #\ 4 
inside diameter up to 1 in. Fi # | | & 
inside diameter, and that the Washer fobe either zine or 
general increment was 7g in.  _°"¢%"7/um pla 


from that’ size up to 4 in. 
Investigation showed that 
past standard conferences 
recommended for the open type of gasket which also 
checks on the present investigation, and so this is included. 
It should, however, be noted that there is also a sentiment 
in favor of the closed type, so that if in the end this 
should prove stronger, the change can be readily made 
without affecting the basic conclusions. As the thickness 


Plain Washers (S.A.E. Spec. 
No. 1025 steel) 
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of the gaskets vary slightly about the 1/16 in. range, it is 
suggested this be specified as the thickness, with a toler- 
ance of +1/32 in. and —1/64 in., this including prac- 
tically all thicknesses commercially available. 

After the tentative standard was determined, a check 
up was made with a leading commercial gasket manufac- 
turer’s catalogue, and it was found that 85 per cent of the 
proposed standards were listed as commercial stock 
standards. Seven per cent of the tentative sizes could be 
substituted for commercially with slight variations and 
eight per cent would have to be special orders, at least in 
terms of this particular catalogue. The majority of this 
last class are in the large sizes where there is a tendency 
to widen the gasket. However, it is believed that a stand- 
ard width of 4 in. is desirable, and reference to the com- 
parison sheet on which the 168 specimens examined were 
tabulated, bears out this recommendation. 


TTER PINS are commercial products, whose needs 

for engine use are amply provided for in the exist- 
ing AN standard for plane use. It is therefore recom- 
mended this ex- 


isting standard 4” 
be adopted for 71 mies 
engine use with- Asbestos -- re 
out change. 
8 Soz.(Q0/07) , a him 
; Sheet copper” 
HIS, then in Section A-A 
brief, pre- Inside diameter D increases in increments 
sents ‘some of gin.upto lin. and Zin, between lin. and 4in. 


the small engine Gaskets 
parts which are 

considered suitable for standardization. The list pre- 
sents many obvious opportunities for expansion. Any 
standardization shou!d also include a proper numbering 
system (such as used on AN plane Standards) for ready 
identification. 

It is particularly to be noted that in all cases the pro- 
posed standard is a quality product, far better in material, 
tolerances, etc. than the miscellaneously designed parts 
now in use. This may at first glance appear to indicate a 
more expensive product, but past experience indicates 
that a quality product manufactured and stocked under 
mass production conditions is usually cheaper than an in- 
ferior product made to special small orders. 

These standards are scheduled for discussion at the 
sixth Army-Navy Standards Conference to be held at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio in the near future. It is 
hoped that the inyolved commercial industries will be 
amply represented so that a definite decision may be 
reached in all instances. 
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Airplane axn Engine 


DEVELOPMENTS 


THE 


A* ARROW SPORT biplane designated 
as the Arrow Sport “Pursuant,” 
and incorporating a number of refine- 
ments and improvements, has been 
placed in production by the Arrow Air- 
craft and Motors Corporation of 
Havelock, Nebraska. The new ship is 
designed for sport and training and com- 
bines stability and ruggedness with an 
increased performance range. 

Flight tests made at the Arrow Air- 
port near Lincoln have disclosed a high 
speed of 110 m.p.h. and cruising speed of 
95 m.p.h., with a cruising range of 300 
to 400 mi. The new ship lands slowly, 
will take off with a 125 ft. run and 
climbs 1,200 ft. the first minute. Serv- 
ice ceiling is 14,000 ft. 

Like the Arrow Sport “60” and “90”, 
the two Le Blond powered models, the 
new “Pursuit” has a single dual com- 
panion cockpit, comfortably upholstered 
and amply dimensioned for two persons. 
Both seats are fitted with deep cushions, 
which are removable to permit the use 
of parachutes. The cockpit is fitted with 
dual controls, and either stick can be 
removed. 

Two independent sets of controls are 
fitted, actuated by push-pull rods with 
the exception of the rudder, which has 
he conventional cable hoop-up. Ball 
nd socket control joints are used 
throughout. 

The control bearings are babbitt lined 
with self-aligning mounts which prevent 
binding under torsional stresses. Differ- 





ential aileron control is provided. Both 
fin and horizontal stabilizer are ad- 
justable, the latter by a convenient lever 
within the cockpit. 

The taper wings are full cantilever 
design and have a marked stagger. The 
upper wing is bolted to four cabane 
struts, and the lower is recessed into 
the fuselage. There are no external 
wing bracings except in the center sec- 
tion, and the wing tips are rigidly held 
by N struts. The upper wing has a span 
of 25 ft. 10 in., the lower being 25 ft. 
4 inches. Overall length is 19 ft. 3 in. 
Height is 8 ft. 

Fuselage is seamless steel tubing, 
constructed with true Warren truss sys- 


tem. It is a standardized production 
unit, finish welded in the jig to relieve 
all stresses, and thoroughly processed as 
a protection against corrosion before 
being covered. The tail group is all 
metal construction of exceptional rug- 
gedness and strength. Exceptional 
strength, in fact, is characteristic of the 
whole design, for the ship is built 
throughout in anticipation of rough 
handling by students and the rapidly 
growing number of amateur fliers who 
want an economical, sturdy plane with a 
high factor of safety, good performance, 
stability and easy handling. 

Features which particularly recom- 
mend the Arrow Sport for this class of 
service include the wide, husky landing 
gear, and the rubber mounted spring tail 
skid which absorbs shocks in taxiing. 
The ship is specially designed to get in 
and out of small fields, with a slow land- 
ing speed and fast take-off and climb. 
In factory tests the landing gear has 
withstood 4,000 foot pounds drop tests 
without evidence of failure. In another 
safety test the ship has been landed 
without damage with both shock cords 
severed. 

Standard equipment of the new Kinner 
powered “Pursuit” includes tachometer, 
altimeter, oil pressure gauge, engine ther- 
mometer, gasoline gauge, choke, throttle 
and ignition control, navigation lights, 
and Pioneer compass. The ship is priced 
at $4,565 flyaway Arrow Airport, 
Havelock. 





NEW Verville AIR COACH 


NEW and improved Verville “Air 
Coach,” somewhat larger, higher 
powered, and heavier than the com- 
pany’s four-place cabin monoplane dis- 
played originally in the 1929 All-Amer- 
ican Aircraft Show, has been turned 
out by Verville Aircraft Company, of 
Detroit, and recently made a baptismal 
demonstration flight through the East. 
Other than its increased size and 
power—/ instead of the 5 cyl. Wright— 


Mr. Verville’s new plane boasts of 
a number of new and interesting fea- 
tures including an oil-cooling device 
controllable from the cabin, an im- 
proved type of brake hook-up, and a 
tail-wheel with a caster action of 360 
degrees. (A detailed description of the 
first Verville “Air Coach” was published 
in the January 26, 1929, issue of 
AVIATION.) However, in its lines, 
general appearance and auto-body-like 
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workmanship, the new product differs 
but little from the original one. 

Among the most interesting equip- 
ment on the current Vervillé is the 
adjustable oil-cooling system, which, 
simply enough, is nothing more than 
nine comparatively small tubes open at 
both ends, built into and extending 
laterally through the oil tank. By 
means of an air scoop on the left side 
of the engine cowling, air is drawn 
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The tail wheel of the Verville 
Air Coach 


through the piping and sucked out by 
a reversed scoop on the opposite side. 
The scoop is controllable from the 
pilot’s seat. The system, Mr. Verville 
said, has proven to be most efficient in 
regulating oil temperature. In cold 
weather the scoop must be closed to 
permit accellerated warming. 

The brake control gear at the wheel is 
located at the rear of and above the 
axle, in a position where there is little 
likelihood of it coming afoul of weeds 
or other obstructions. The brake con- 
trol cable is actuated by stirrups above 
the pedals, extending to the bellcrank 
at the wheel. Oildraulic shock struts 
and tail-wheel are used. 

Metal side panelling, automobile type 
moulding, two bank instrument board, 
streamlined sponsons making possible an 


increased wheel tread, a rudder stream- 
lined into the fuselage, and many of the 
original craft’s features are retained in 


the present model. The new Verville 
“Air Coach” holds Approved Type 
Certificate Number 267, and will sell 
for around $10,500. 

Specifications of the new job, as fur- 
nished to AviaTIon by Mr. Verville, 
are as follows: 


CE <cichls icon «Hie oble ye cates Cee 44 ft 
Leuete COVER GD. .s6<ctsb venues 28 ft. 9in. 
GE 5 4 o ca waders 64-90 hos Wennsaene 81in 
ee ee ee eee 8 ft. 7in 
0) ers ee, ee 96 in 
PIONS «a... 6 on ss dmiaees Kab deka Gales 2 deg 
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Air Coach 
i 
TS EE Ee ee oa ae eee ae 0 deg 
Wing area (incl. ailerons)........ 275 sq.ft. 
RE EE waxes hcaex veka tees 25.7 sq.ft 
IN MIEN fon o's som wa es cb.dee ewe 25 sq.ft. 
PUTT Tee eee Te 17 sq.ft 
OE GOES: 66. 6 606 5 Cd 458 Si eeakess 11 sq.ft 
FORO: o.cesandes Fe0 byt wed ee etees 5 sq.ft. 
Wee QUIET aid case dicncatsesee 2,100 Ib, 
Useful load (pilot and 3 pass.)..... 680 Ib. 


Gas capacity 
Oil capacity 


ae cba iieg 80 gal. (464 Ib.) 
PRR SRE aes 74 gal. (56 Ib.) 


I SERED 6 ois o0.0404060558088 100 Ib. 
Tn Ce Bac 5 ko 6 ec esewgsen 1,300 Ib. 
COG WOE 6.4 0. oct ovactbeBeceace 3,400 Ib 
Weight empty (as seaplane)...... 2,450 Ib. 
Gross weight (as seaplane)....... 3,750 lb. 
PEG POE. 6i.k 6:58 0c Ke iwedseetecs 130 mph, 
Lae Weed. ss. s.c:a ke nis 6eee OR 48 mph, 





THE “Popu lair”’ LAGHT-PLANE 


A LIGHT-PLANE is the “Populair” 
two-place sport and training biplane 
recently announced by the Earl Aviation 
Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif. It is 
powered with an American “Cirrus” 
engine developing 95 hp. at 2100 r.p.m., 
and has a gross weight, loaded, of 1500 
lb. J. Danner Bunch, builder of the 
plane and president of the Earl Aviation 
Corp., made the first test flight on Aug- 
ust 4, under personal supervision of 
Stanley H. Evans, Consulting Engineer 
and Designer to the company; after 
which a complete series of performance, 
stability, and control tests were run by 







Capt. E. C. Genereaux, Chief Pilot for 
Lincoln Air Lines. 

With high stagger, small lower wing, 
and a ground angle of 14 deg. the 
“Populair” suggests the pursuit plane 
type and bears a resemblance to the 
new sport Boeing. This is accen- 
tuated by a scalloped black and silver 
finish of extremely pleasing design. Of 
single-bay biplane type, the “Populair” 
has an upper wing of 30 ft. span by. 44 
ft. chord, and a lower wing of 24 ft. 
span by 3 ft. chord. There is 2 degrees 
of dihedral in the upper wing and zero 
on the lower. Gap between wings is 


The “Populair” 
light plane 
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4 ft. 3 in., stagger 2 ft. 7 in. (28 deg.), 
and total wing area 185 sq/ft. 
Construction of the plane features 
square section steel tubing in the fuse- 
lage, solid spruce spars in the wings, 
and Aero-Truss brazed steel ribs. All 
fittings are stamped from flat steel and 
brazing is used to good advantage in 
several units. Of considerable interest 
are the demountable units which make it 
possible to remove a unit from the plane 
without disturbing any other. Cowl- 
ing around the engine and tail group is 
of aluminum, quick removable, while 
the fuselage fairing is built in four sec- 
tions, each covered and doped as a unit, 
and then screwed to the fuselage, per- 
mitting the complete removal of all 
fuselage covering in a minimum time. 
The stabilizer is of the split type coupled 
up together at the center, and adjustable 
at the rear spar by a worm wheel en- 
closed in the tail post of the fuselage. 
Wire bracing is carried from the trail- 
ing edge (rear spar) of the stabilizer 
to the upper and lower fittings of a slid- 
ing tube operating within the storm- 
post worm gear. Rudder and elevators 
are pin hinged to trailing edges of the 
fin and stabilizer, and all gaps are closed 
in with fabric fairings, an important 
point when it is remembered that an 
open gap will cause a reduction of as 
much as 30 per cent in the lift of con- 
trol surfaces, due to the leakage from 
pressure to suction side of the surfaces. 
As noted previously, the rudder carries 
a considerable area below the elevators, 
and working together with the lower fin 
mounted beneath the fuselage, serves to 
give the plane excellent control at slow 
speed and when in landing attitude at 
high angle of attack of the wings. The 
tail-skid is of steerable type with a com- 
pression spring shock absorbing unit 


enclosed in a small fairing behind the 
lower fin. 

The “Cirrus” engine is slung on a 
detachable mount which permits rapid 
removal of the power plant. Cowling 
around the engine is very snug, though 
ample cooling is provided by a venturi 
slot extending completely round the 
rear edge of the cowling and working 
in conjunction with intake slots in the 
nose. For the preliminary tests the first 
experimental plane has been equipped 
with a wood propeller manufactured by 
the California Propeller Co., but produc- 
tion models will feature a metal screw 
complete with nose spinner, as called 
for in the original design. The firewall 
back of the engine is of asbestos backed 
aluminum. Fuel is carried in two 124 
gallon center-section tanks, annealed 
copper tubing lines fitted with flexible 
rubber joints providing direct gravity 
flow to the carburetor through a gaso- 
line strainer. 

Specifications and data, supplied to 
AVIATION by the manufacturer, are as 
follows: 


Span: upper wing..............30 ft. Oin. 
CHOPTG: UPPOP WHE. cic ccccccecs 4ft. 6 in. 
OGM: TWOP WIE. cic eccccvecs 24 ft. Oin. 
CHOWE: 1OWEP WINK. 665. ccc ects 3 ft. Oin. 
NTA OVOPBERs 66 ccc cicscecasth te. Oi 
ea 8 ft. 6 in. 
Biplane cap: mean............0. 4ft. 3 in. 
Stagger: positive........2ft. 7in. (+28°) 
RIES Gale winsd dG ave duce aeons o0e% Zero 
Dihedral angle: (upper wing only)..... 2° 
Angle of Incidence: both wings....... Zero 
Airfoil Section: both wings...... “Clark-Y” 
NG MEE ache 4-0 sek we ase hae ee 900 Ib. 
RUN I a ards aul bal cle, ded roving 4 RG, wh WS 600 Ib. 
oe be ee ee 1,500 Ib. 
oo Fe rT eee rer 185 sq.ft. 
Engine (Amer. “Cirrus”), 95 hp.2,100 r.p.m. 
WOME BI) oo cei cc hive awewen 8.1 lb. sq.ft. 
eee 15.8 lb. sq.ft. 
Load Factor: high angle attack........ 8.0 





THE Ro UCT ENGINE 


= ROVER R-267, four cylinder, in- 
verted engine, now being produced 
by the Michigan Aero Engine Corp., 
Lansing, Mich., has a bore and stroke 
of 4.125 in. by 5 in. giving a total 
piston displacement of 267.28 cu.in. 
The rated output, under approved type 
certificate No. 37, is 75 hp. at 1,975 r.p.m. 

The compression ratio is 5.1 to 1. 
Guaranteed fuel and oil consumption 
are .55-.58 and .010-.015 lb. per hp.hr., 
respectively. 

The average dry weight of the engine 
complete with propeller hub, exhaust 
system, carbureter air heater, cooling 
air scoop and mounting lugs, all of 
which are furnished as regular equip- 
ment, is 232 Ib. 

The crankcase is a deep well ribbed 
aluminum alloy casting, which provides 
a bearing between each*cylinder for 
both crank and camshafts. The rear 
main crank web carries all accesory 
drives. This arrangement permits of a 
permanent, inegral pressure oiling sys- 
tem, which is fed from one point at 


the junction of the gear case cover. 
The crankcase cover is a very light 
aluminum alloy casting, incorporating 
the breather on top toward the rear. 

The crankshaft, which is a conven- 
tional four-throw five bearing type, is 
machined all over from alloy steel, 
bored hollow throughout and carefully 
balanced. 

Interchangeable, steel backed, babbitt 
lined main bearings are used. Incor- 
porated in the front main bearing cap 
is a deep-grooved single row ball bear- 
ing, which takes propeller thrust loads 
in either direction. Removable bronze 
bushings are used for cam and acces- 
sory drive shaft. 

The connecting rods are of forged 
duralumin, H-section, using steel backed 
babbitt lined big end and shrunk bronze 
piston pin bearings. Piston pins are 
of the full floating type, using spherical 
bronze end plugs. 

An aluminum alloy cylinder head is 
shrunk and bolted to a cast nickel-iron 
cylinder as a permanent assembly, using 
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copper-asbestos gaskets. Bronze valve 
seats and spark plug bushings are 
shrunk and screwed into position, re- 


movable valve guide bushings are 
pressed in place. 
Conventional ribbed-type die - cast 


aluminum-alloy pistons are used, having 
three rings above and one scraper ring 
below the piston pin. 

A single five-bearing crankshaft lo- 
cated in the crankcase is driven by a 
simple spur gear arrangement. The 
tachometer drive connection engages 
directly with the rear end of camshaft. 

Bronze bushed, flat mushroom type 
cam followers, which may be removed 
individually as an assembly, operate the 
rocker arms through ball-ended steel 
push rods. Rocker arms are individ- 
ually supported on forged steel brackets, 
studded into the cylinder heads. 

Concentric valve springs are secured 
to the valve stems by a split coge and 
washer. Rocker arms have an adjust- 
ing screw at the push rod end and a 
roller at the valve stem end, and operate 
on a bronze bushed “Alemite” lubri- 
cated bearing over a hardened and 
ground steel sleeve. The entire valve 
gear is completely inclosed from dirt 
and moisture by a single stamped metal 
housing assembly. 

Oil is drawn by a conventional two 
gear pressure pump from an external 
supply tank and forces the oil through 
a removable filtering screw to all major 
bearings by an integral system of 
passages. 

An adjustable pressure relief valve 
is located just outside the delivery of 
the pressure pump and all oil bypassed 
by this valve is returned to the tank 
through the scavenge discharge line 
with which it is connected. Cylinder 
walls, cam shaft, tappets, etc., are lubri- 
cated by splash thrown from the main 
and connecting rod bearings. 

Openings in each crankase web at 
the bottom permit the oil to run either 
forward or backward, depending on the 
position of the engine. As rapidly as 
oil accumulates at either end of the 
crankcase it is drawn by an independent 
scavenging pump and returned to the 
supply tank. 

Two flange-mounted Scintilla mag- 
netos supply dual ignition to each cyl- 
inder. The right-hand magneto is fitted 
with an automatic impulse starter cou- 
Bing to insure easy starting. 

The Stromberg NA-R3 carbureter 
is fitted with an air-heater arrangement 
with manual control for hot and cold 
air. A simple hot air muff arrange- 
ment, which is a part of the stamped 
steel exhaust system, supplies heated 
air to the carbureter air-heater. The 
rocker arm cover and the main cooling 
air scoop, are sheet aluminum stamp- 
ings, and are readily removable, as 
shown, for inspection and adjustment 
of the engine. 

Provision is made for installation of 
the various types of starters now on 
the market, but one is not furnished 
as regular equipment. Four bolts fasten 
the engine into the airplane and all 
controls are at the rear, which simplifies 
installation in the plane. 
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THE STORY OF 


Awcraft Lubing 


The Last of Three Articles on Its Characteristics 


By S. L. GaBEL 


President, Summerill Tubing Co. 
and Horace C. KNERR 


Consulting Metallurgical Engineer, Summerill Tubing Co. 
President, Metallurgical Laboratories. Inc. 


i HE Army and Navy specifications for seamless 

steel tubing for aircraft were prepared in close 
co-operation with the manufacturers, with the purpose of 
obtaining the very best mechanical accuracy possible 
without raising undue difficulties or complications in the 
process of manufacture. 

The length of a tube is limited by the working length 
of draw benches and of annealing furnaces. Practical 
considerations have established a maximum length of 
approximately 20 ft. for a finished tube. Longer lengths 
can be produced, but it increases the cost of manufacture 
and entails extra operations, such as annealing the tubes 
in two stages, by placing first one end and then the other 
in the annealing furnace. Run-of-the-mill or random 
length tubing averages about 12 ft. in length, usually 
varying between 10 ft. and 18 ft., no pieces being less 
than 5 ft. When the tubing is ordered cut to specified 
length, it is necessary for the manufacturer to make an 
additional charge. This charge covers not only the actual 
cost of cutting, which is small, but also a much iarger 
factor which the consumer does not always realize. When 
run of the mill tubing is cut into specified lengths of 
say 10 ft. a large quantity of 
relatively short ends are left 
over. If these short ends are 
less than 5 ft. they are prac- 
tically scrap, whereas the 
small quantity of longer 
lengths which may result are 
difficult to dispose of. 

The outside diameter of a 
tube is determined by the 
diameter of the die through 
which it is drawn. Naturally 
a certain amount of wear oc- 
curs in dies. This causes a 
moderate increase in the 
diameter and a slight depar- 
ture from roundness. After 
a few hundred feet of tubing 
have been run through a 
lie, its diameter is no longer 





TACOMA PUBLIC LIBRART 


accurate. This die is then redressed and may be used 
for a slightly larger size tube or for one of the prelim- 
inary stages of drawing, where accuracy is unim- 
portant. The inside diameter of a tube is determined by 
the mandrel over which it is drawn. The mandrel is 
of course subject to wear, like the die. This results on a 
decrease in the inside diameter of the tube, with a corre- 
sponding increase in wall thickness. The Army and 
Navy tolerances on outside diameter and wall thickness 
have been established to take care of a reasonable varia- 
tion in dies and mandrels during production. A con- 
siderably larger tolerance on wall thickness is allowed on 
tubes of diameter less than 4 in. This is due to the fact 
that such tubes cannot readily be drawn over a mandrel 
in the final operation, but are finished by what is called 
a “sinking” operation, which means merely drawing 
through a die without any support on the interior. This 
of course results in a somewhat less perfect and accurate 
internal diameter and will not permit controlling the wall 
thickness with great accuracy. Very thin walled tubes of 
small diameter can be drawn over a hard rod which 
extends the full length. It is then necessary to roll the 


Final inspection (Navy 
Department inspector) 
for dimensions, straight- 
ness, surface and quality 
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tubes with the rod in them in order to slightly expand 
the tubes and permit the withdrawal of the rod. 
There is nothing to hold the mandrel or rod truly 
concentric with the die, except the wall of the tube. 
There is always a possibility therefore, that the wall may 
become slightly thinner on one side than on the other. 


Fortunately, this condition 
tends to correct itself, since 
the thinner portion of the 
wall will become harder dur- 
ing the process of drawing 
and therefore will tend to 
push the mandrel over to- 
ward the thicker and softer 
side keeping the hole concen- 
tric with the outside surface. 

At an early date aircraft 
manufacturers began to ask 
the tube mill to make special 
shapes such, for example, as 
the streamline section. This 
presented new difficulties to 
the manufacturer of round 
tubing, although the specialty 
mills had long been making 
tubing of a great variety of 
shapes, including square, 
elliptical, oval and even tri- 
angular. The production of 
the streamline form at first 
gave trouble. It has, how- 
ever, been entirely solved. 
The tube is first drawn to a 
certain diameter in the round 





and then drawn through a die of streamline shape, but 
of special proportions to insure forming it to the de- 
sired contour without causing a caving in of the rela- 


tively flat sides. 


For a given outside diameter (across flats) and the 
same weight per ft., square tube is considerably stiffer 


as a column or beam, than 
round tube. Furthermore, 
the square section has certain 
advantages in design and 
fabrication. It is easier to 
make mitred joints, and the 
flat surface provides better 
means for connecting clips, 
washers, etc. Square tubes 
have been manufactured for 
years for certain commer- 





Universal testing machine for tensile and crush 
tests. Note full section tensile specimens and 
properly rounded plugs on desk. Full set of plugs 
for various internal diameters on workbench. Mill- 
ing machine at left for cutting longitudinal test 
strips. Below: Machine for applying Rockwell 
hardness test to every chrome-molybdenum tube 
to guard against admixture of mild carbon steel 
tubes. Operator at left cleans tubes inside and out 
at end, using rotating file and emery belt. Chains 
convey prepared tubes to next operator who records 
Rockwell reading on signed record. Machine holds 
tubes in exact alignment with Rockwell penetrator 
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cial purposes, but their sharp corners were not de- 
sirable from the standpoint of the aircraft engineer. 
At the suggestion of Mr. A. E. Larson, of the Pit- 
cairn Aircraft Company, a tube was developed, having 
moderately round corners. 


This gives a better support 


to the side walls against crinkling under compression or 





against crushing in when an 
abutting member of smaller 
diameter is brought against 
it. Splitting at the corners is 
avoided. A number of sizes 
of aircraft square tubing have 
been developed and are find- 
ing an increasing use in the 
industry. The tube is first 
drawn to a round section and 
then formed to the square 
by passing through a die and 
over a mandrel. In certain 
cases, rolls are used to aid 
in the process. 

Another special section of 
rapidly growing importance 
is the elliptical tube which 
was developed for the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motors Com- 
pany for the construction of 
their steel wing beams. Ellip- 
tical tubes are used for the 
upper and lower members of 
the beams and the lattices 
are made of small round 
tubes which are welded along 


the center line of the ellipticals. This makes a very 
efficient beam and one which is said to be as light as a 
corresponding spruce beam of equal depth and strength 


and of considerably less cost than a corresponding beam 
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Examples of aircraft square and streamline sections in seamless tubing 


Ratio 24 tol 


made of duralumin or other aluminum alloy. Other 
special sections are the flat sided oval, having half round 


5 x 13, 14 Ga, 
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ends and flat sides which has 
been employed for use in 
grid floors and other parts by 
the Keystone Aircraft Com- 
pany and others, and the thin 
elliptical used for radiator 
shutters. When the demand 
is sufficiently great to cover 
the cost of dies and of pre- 
liminary experimental work, 
nearly any reasonable section 
can be produced. 

One of the most annoying 
experiences of the aircraft 
manufacturer is to make up 
a part, such as an axle, a sec- 
tion of landing gear or even 
a fuselage and then to find 
that one or more tubes of the 
structure are mechanically 
defective. These defects are 
likewise a bugbear to the tube 
manufacturer. 

It has been seen that the 
conscientious manufacturer 
takes every reasonable precaution to prevent defective 
tubing from entering into production by a careful ex- 
amination of the raw material. He furthermore inspects 
every inch of tubing before shipment in order to detect 
and reject any defective tubes which may have come 
through production. Some of the defects, however, are 
exceedingly difficult to see. Up to the present time, 
other methods of detection of flaws, such as magnetic 
analysis, have not reached the stage where they can be 
entirely depended upon. The type of defect known as a 
“longitudinal seam” may be practically invisible at the 





Typical dies and mandrels for tubing in round and 


special shapes. Center, large die with mandrel placed 
within it, showing annular space thru which tube passes 
and which determines wall thickness. Below, center, die 
from entering side, with end view of mandrel showing 
threaded hole for rod, also side view. Next to left, 
streamline dies, front and back view. Top left, elliptical 
for wing beams, and to right of it, thin elliptical for radi- 
ator shutters. Lower right, aircraft square with mandrel 


time that the finished tube goes across the inspection 
table, because of the fact that a very thin layer of ma- 
terial has been smeared over it in the final process of 
drawing. When such a tube is heated, as in welding or 
bending, or when it is exposed to the pickling process 
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Corner of finished stock warehouse showing only a few 

of the numerous shapes and sizes required by the industry. 

Below: Vertical electric heat-treating furnace for aircraft 

tubing and parts. Work is suspended vertically during 

heating and quenching to avoid distortion. Temperature 
automatically controlled 





during galvanizing, this layer of material may be re- 
moved, exposing the so-called “seam.” This is really 
nothing but a very thin crevice ordinarily of negligible 
depth, which extends along the length of the outside 
surface or sometimes along the inside surface. It is 
usually due to a small crack or a pipe or other mechanical 
defect. in the ingot from which the original bar of steel 
was made, or to a sliver or crack or crevice in the hot 
rolled tube, therefore having been present in the raw 
material when it came to the cold drawing mill. A single 
tube which has such a defect and which passes prelim- 
inary inspection and enters into production, may produce 
as many as a dozen or more tubes of smaller diameter 
or thinner wall. Such a surface crevice may be of no 
serious consequence in the strength of the tube, but ii 
nevertheless constitutes a menace, as it may spread, under 
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vibration, resulting in what is 
known as “fatigue failure” 
or more accurately a “pro- 
gressive fracture” when the 
member is subjected to se- 
vere and repeated stress. De- 
fects known as “laps” or 
“slivers” also usually result 
from minor flaws or slivers 
of metal in the piercing and 
hot rolling process. One of 
the best ways to decide 
whether such a defect is seri- 
ous is to take a crush test 
specimen from the section of 
the tube in question, anneal 
it and apply to it the specified Army-Navy crush test. 

Defects known as “checks” are small transverse cracks 
in the tube which result from too severe drawing or 
some trouble with dies or mandrels in the cold drawing 
operation. The metal has simply been pulled apart at 
such a point. Checks should of course be cut out and 
the remainder of the tube salvaged if possible. 

Die scratches are caused by a small quantity of scale 
or metal getting between the die and the tube during the 
cold drawing and making a long mark. These are seldom 
as serious as they look since they are merely very shal- 
low grooves and have no sharp extension into the metal 
which might develop into a progressive fracture. 

Such defects as dents, kinks, nail holes and the like 
are caused by careless handling of the tube in packing 
or in unpacking and in the latter case are sometimes 
unjustly blamed on the tube manufacturer. 


HEN chrome molybdenum steel is heat treated 

to the high strength of which it is capable, 
it becomes the lightest of all materials of construction 
(next to piano wire), as is evident from the table of 
strength weight factors. 

The heat treatment of steel tubing of thin wall, or of 
long, slender and delicate aircraft parts made from 
tubing and sheet has heretofore been regarded by many 
as impracticable, because of the great difficulty in avoid- 
ing serious distortion at the high temperatures and dur- 





Axles of vee type struts are 
of streamline tubing 
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Spreader struts for pontoons, Streamline heat-treated tubing 


ing quenching. Designers therefore contented them- 
selves with the thicker and heavier sections necessitated 
by the use of untreated steel. These obstacles have 
been overcome by the construction of a new type of 
furnace, having a vertical heating chamber electrically 
heated and automatically controlled, and large enough 
to accommodate full length tubes, wing beams, landing 
gear, engine mounts, tail surfaces, sections of fuselage 
and other bulky but delicate aircraft parts. One furnace 
of this type is 25 ft. high and two feet in diameter, 
inside, and another is ten feet high and 3 ft. square. 
The charge is suspended from a spider of heat resist- 
ing alloy, in such a way as to hang straight and true, and 
eliminate any tendency to distort under its own weight. 
After heating under close control as to atmosphere and 
temperature, the charge is lowered straight down out of 
the bottom of the furnace into a tank of quenching oil 
directly beneath, in such a way as to obtain the most 
efficient quenching action and avoid warping. Tubes and 
parts heat treated in these furnaces regularly develop 
tensile properties much in excess of Army-Navy require- 
ments. Many thousands of feet of aircraft tubing in 
round, streamline and elliptical section and many 
thousands of pounds of fabricated parts have been heat 
treated with highly satisfactory results. Leading air- 
craft designers are now availing themselves of the great 
savings in weight which are made possible through the 
intelligent use of properly heat treated alloy steel. 





Engine mount of seamless tubing 
heat-treated in one piece 
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HIGH POINTS 
A 


in the 
NEWS 


> We. Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh 
fly from California to New York at 
high altitudes, completing their one-stop 
trip in record flying time of less than 
15 hr. 


> Still cutting. Edsel B. Ford an- 
nounces reductions in the prices of all 


Ford monoplanes ranging from $2,000 to 
$5,000. 


> President. Frederic G. Coburn, a 
member of The Aviation Corp. board, is 
elected president of the company, suc- 
ceeding Graham B. Grosvenor. 


» U.S. and safety. Aeronautics Branch 
accepts invitation to act as correspondent 
in this country for organization com- 
mittee of First International Aerial 
Safety Congress, Paris, Dec. 10-23. 


P Retains office. Frederick B. Rent- 
schler, president of U. A. & T. is re- 
elected head of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a new board of 
governors is installed. 


> Ai Washington. Senate and House 
get bills by Senator McNary and Repre- 
sentative Parker, respectively, which 
deal with plane sale records, suits, air- 
ship financing, and airship mail con- 
tracts. 


> Shipments. Planes, engines, parts 

and accessories—save tires—exported in 

February were worth a total of $448,978. 
Airports and Airlines 


P Through the House. Watres mail 
bill is passed by the House and now con- 
fronts the Senators. 





> Boeing May Day program. Passenger 
service on a large scale is to be inau- 
gurated on May 1, by the Boeing Sys- 
tem, between San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. Fare, $200. 


P The T party. U. A. & T. calls meet- 
ing of N.A.T. stockholders for May 7, 
in Wilmington, declaring it has power 
to do so as it owns 57 per cent of N.A.T. 
stock. 

Foreign 


> Army and Navy cut? Possibility of 
reducing Army and Navy as a result of 
enlarging the Air Force is debated in 
the House of Lords by Lord Trenchard, 
former Air Chief Marshal, and Lord 
Thomson, Air *‘inister. 


> Junkers junks o..1 marks. Capt. Wil- 
helm Zimmermann claims G-38 recently 
broke five International Records of vari- 
ous classifications. 


Tour to Demonstrate Wasp Jr. 


HARTFORD (conn.)—E. B. Haines, 
assistant sales manager of the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Co., and Bernard 
L. Whelan, pilot, have left on a tour 
of the country in a Wasp Junior- 
powered Stearman Speedmail to give 
demonstrations of the new Wasp Junior 
300 hp. engine. Air transport com- 
panies, plane manufacturers, and flying 
schools will be among those visited on 
the trip, to take several months. 





Coburn Chosen Head 
Of The Aviation Corp. 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—At a recent 
meeting of The Aviation Corp. exec- 
utive committee, Frederic G. Coburn, a 
member of the engineering firm of 
Sanderson and Porter, this city, was 
elected president. He succeeds Graham 
B. Grosvenor, who becomes vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Mr. Coburn, who has been on the 
board since the company’s incorporation 
a little over a year ago, is a graduate of 
Annapolis and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. From 1917 to 
1919, he was manager of the U. S. 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, 
after supervising its construction. 

The change does not indicate a new 
policy, company officials averred. 
Sanderson & Porter have been retained 
in an advisory and management capac- 
ity, states The Aviation Corp. On 
April 29, the annual meeting of stock- 
holders will be held in Wilmington, Del. 





Cut Ford Prices 
$2,000 to $5,000 


DETROIT (micu.) — Re- 
ductions in the prices of all , 
Ford monoplanes have been 
announced here by Edsel B. 
2 Ford, president of the Ford 
Motor Co. The reductions, 
+ effective immediately, are 
as follows: Model 5-AT, 
, (three Wasp engines) from 
$55,000 to $50,000; model 
4-AT (three Wright J-6 
engines) from $42,000 to 
$40,000; model 9-AT (three 
Wasp Junior engines) from 
$42,000 to $40,000; model 
11-AT (three Packard-Diesel 
engines) from $42,000 to 
$40,000; model 7-AT (three 
Wright J-6’s and one Pratt 
and Whitney Wasp) from 
$51,000 to $47,000. 














Lindbergh Flies 
To a New Record 


Crosses Continent at High 
Altitude in Less than 15 Hr. 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Colonel and 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh landed on 
Roosevelt Field, L. I., N. Y., at 11:11:52 
p.m., April 20 after a one-stop flight 
from Glendale, Calif., covered in their 
Wasp-powered Lockheed Sirius in 14 
hr. 45 min. 32 sec. elapsed flying time. 

While the Colonel and his wife estab- 
lished a new coast-to-coast record, the 
New York-Paris flier wished it under- 
stood that the trip was not comparable 
to Capt. Frank M. Hawks’ record 
made last year when he negotiated the 
trans-continent journey in a non-stop 
flight of 17 hr. 38 min. 16 sec. 

The flight was of an experimental 
nature rather than an attempt to set a 
new speed mark. It was made to deter- 
mine the practicability of the use of high 
altitude air lanes for commercial air 
transport, higher levels than now used 
having been under consideration. 


Mrs. Lindbergh Aids 


For that reason the Colonel flew at 
heights of from 14,000 to 15,000 ft. His 
average speed was between 170 and 180 
m.p.h., though official figures will not be 
available on speed and other recordings 
until the instruments have been checked. 

The cheers of several thousand spec- 
tators who had lingered late to welcome 
the famous pair from the coast were 
directed at Mrs. Lindbergh as well as 
the Colonel, for she had filled the im- 
portant post of navigator on the trip 
and provided the pilot with sextant 
bearings. 

It was hardly dawn when the Lind- 
berghs, clad in electrically heated flying 
suits, left Grand Central Airport, Glen- 
dale, in their specially built, low-wing, 
Sirius, equipped with a G.E. super- 
charger and loaded with a full supply of 
oil and 400 gal. of gasoline. 


Refuel at Wichita 


Less than six hours later Wichita was 
reached, where a twenty-minute stop 
was made in order to take on 14 gal. of 
oil and 245 gal. of gasoline. 

On the first leg, the T.A.T. route was 
followed, but weather conditions en- 
countered after leaving Wichita forced 
the fliers to alter their course several 
times until arriving over Cleveland. 
From then on, however, the transconti- 
nental air mail way was used. | 

Colonel Lindbergh spoke of the trip 
as “a flight testing the theory that 


_ greater speed and efficiency can be ob- 


tained by taking advantage of better 
(Concluded on Page 852) 
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U. S. to Take Part 
In Safety Congress 


Aero Branch Correspondent 
For December Event in Paris 


WASHINGTON (p. c.)—An invita- 
tion to act as correspondent in this 
country for the organization committee 
of the First International Aerial Safety 
Congress has been accepted by the 
Aeronautics Branch, states Col. Clar- 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. 

This international conference is to be 
held in Paris, December 10-23, under the 
patronage of the French Air Ministry 
and the auspices of the French Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical Propaganda. 

“The Congress, declared to be the 
first step along the line of an inter- 
nationalization of researches dealing 
with aerial safety,” explains the Assis- 
tant Secretary, “has for its object the 
study, in common, of (1) all scientific 
and technical investigations dealing with 
aerial safety, (2) all questions pertain- 
ing to the application of safety to all 
branches of aerial activities, (3) all 
questions of documentation and statis- 
tics, for the purpose of making known 
through the daily press the increased 
safety in flying; and (4) in a general 
way, all questions dealing with aerial 
safety and the means by which to hasten 
its progress. 


Five Classifications 


“The Congress will be made up 
especially of (1) meetings to consider 
problems of aerial safety, which will be 
divided into seven groups and six sec- 
tions; of (2) practical demonstrations 
reserved for French and foreign 
builders and inventers desiring to pre- 
sent their findings to the conference; 
(3) a visit to the Paris Aeronautics 
Exhibition, which has been scheduled to 
open November 28 and close Decem- 
ber 14; (4) Inspection of French 
aviation plants, French laboratories, 
airdromes, and commercial aviation 
companies; and (5) various receptions 
and visits to French industrial centers.” 

As correspondent for the organization 
committee, the Aeronautics Branch is 
to arrange for the preparation of a 
series of papers for presentation at the 
Congress and to this end, Colonel 
Young organized a committee under the 
chairmanship of Harry H. Blee, Direc- 
tor of Aeronautic Development, Aero- 
nautics Branch, and invited the following 
organizations to designate a representa- 
tive to serve on this committee: 

The Society of Automotive Engineers, 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, and the National Aero- 
nautic Association. 

These organizations accepted the in- 
vitation and the following committee 
has been formed: 

Mr. Blee, chairman; Edward P. 
Warner editor of Aviation, (George 
W. Lewis, alternate), Society of Auto- 





motive Engineers; Prof. Alexander 
Klemin (Rear Adm. H. I. Cone, 
U. S. N., Retired, alternate), American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; Paul 
H. Brattain, Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce ; William R. Enyart, National 
Aeronautic Association; and Frederick 
R. Neely, chief of the Aeronautic In- 
formation Division, Aeronautics Branch, 
secretary of the committee. 

This group has held its first meeting 
at which preliminary plans were made 
for preparing a list of papers to be pre- 
sented at the Congress. 


Two Types of Membership 


“Interest in the Congress is not 
limited to the individuals who will pre- 
pare papers for presentation,” chairman 
Blee stated. ‘The organization of the 
Congress provides for two types of 
membership— honorary and adhering 
members. A person may become an 
adhering member without going to Paris 
for the Congress or without presenting 
a paper, by the payment of a registra- 
tion fee of 100 francs, at the current 
rate of exchange, which entitles him 
to the right of two communications 
and to the volumes containing the re- 
ports of the Congress. 

“To take part in the discussions of 
the Congress, a person must be regis- 
tered either as an honorary or adhering 
member. However, it is not necessary 
for those presenting papers to attend the 
Congress unless they so desire. 

“Persons interested in becoming ad- 
hering members of the Congress for the 
purpose of obtaining the proceedings at 
the cost of the registration fee, may ob- 
tain application forms and other details 
of registration from the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The foremost officials and experts of 
France, headed by President Doumergue, 
are closely identified with the coming 
event. Laurent Eynac, Minister of Air, 
is patron of the Safety Congress. 
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Lindbergh Sets Record 


(Concluded from page 851) 


weather conditions in the _ higher 
altitudes. 

“T encountered no exceptional winds 
during the flight. At times we had 
winds that were slightly advantageous 
and at other times we ran into head 
winds that impeded us, although only 
slightly. All in all, we encountered no 
exceptional weather. 

“We were compelled several times to 
deviate as much as 100 mi. from the 
plotted course in order to get around 
small areas of cloud and fog. We made 
the entire flight at altitudes varying 
from 14,000 ft. to 15,500.” 

Lindbergh judged to within less than 
an hour just how long it would take 
him to fly from Wichita to Roosevelt 
Field. He expected to make it in 8 hr., 
which would have landed him there at 
11:42:35. Instead, he lived up to his 
reputation and came in ahead of time— 
at 11:11:52, some thirty minutes ahead 
of his schedule. 





Swallows to Carry Axelson B’s 


LOS ANGELES (catir.)—An agree- 
ment has been reached by the Axelson 
Aircraft Engine Co. and the Swallow 
Airplane Co. whereby Axelson Type B 
power plants will be exclusively used 
in all Swallow three-place training 
planes and Swallow two-place sport 
craft. This announcement is made by 
J. C. Axelson, president of the Axelson 
firm. 





Aeronca Now $1,495 


CINCINNATI (oH10)—Price of the 
Aeronca plane has been reduced to 
$1,495 by Aeronautical Corporation of 
America, manufacturer of the craft. 





AMAC Demonstrates New 


MASSAPEQUA : (x.1., N.y.)—A new 
glider launching device was recently 
demonstrated before several thousand 
spectators at Fitzmaurice Field during 
a glider meet for which the American 
Motorless Aviation Corp. was sponsor. 

The launching scheme follows: 100 
ft. of resilient multiple strand shock 
cord is tied to 200 ft. of line, the cord 
end of which is attached to the nose of 
the glider and the rope end to the rear 
of an automobile. 

The tail of the glider is attached to a 
short rope which in turn connects by 
means of a special hook to the automatic 
releasing device. This device, a box 
only 2 ft. long and 4 in. sq., is securely 
staked to the ground. 

Bolted inside the box is a steel cyl- 
inder in which sets a movable piston 
attached to two heavy elastic strands 
which lie between the cylinder and the 
sides of the box. The cover, sliding in 


Glider Launching Device 


a groove, is set- for any desired pressure 
and determines the time at which the 
glider is released. 

The car is put in motion at a steady 
speed of 10 m.p.h. in the same direction 
in which the glider is to fly, thus stretch- 
ing the shock cord assembly and slowly 
pulling the piston in the releasing box. 
The special hook attaching the tail of 
the glider to the piston slips by the edge 
of the cover and automatically lets go. 
Due to the great length of the shock 
cord and the approximate six-inch mo- 
mentum gained before release, the glider 
is not catapulted but launched gradually, 
with increasing speed, into the air. 
Once in the air, when the shock cord 
has contracted, the ring holding it in 
the downward curved hook on the nose 
of the glider, drops off. The vacuum 
resistance of the cylinder in the releas- 
ing box prevents the piston from recoil- 
ing into its socket. 
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Reélect Rentschler 
Aero Chamber Head 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Frederick B. 
Rentschler, president of United Air- 
craft & Transport, has been reélected 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Governors of the new board and offi- 
cers for 1930 took office on April 16 
when a meeting was held to complete 
business resulting from the adjourned 
session late in 
March. The board 
of governors for 
1930 are: E. L. 
Cord, Stinson 
Aircraft Corp.; 
H. M. Hanshue, 
Western Air Ex- 
press; Col. Paul 
Henderson, Na- 
tional Air Trans- 
port and Trans- 
continental Air 
Transport; Louis 
H. Mueller, Var- 
ney Air Lines, 
Inc.; Frederick B. Rentschler, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Co.; Charles L. 
Lawrance, Wright Aeronautical Corp. ; 
G. B. Grosvenor, The Aviation Corp. ; 
J. T. Trippe, Pan American Airways, 
Inc.; Carl S. Reed, Fairchild Airplane 
Mfg. Co.; Fred A. Worthey, Axelson 
Aircraft Engine Co.; Clyde V. Cessna, 
Cessna Aircraft Co.; Edward S. Evans, 
Detroit Aircraft Corp.; F. H. Russell, 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.; L. V. 
Kerber, Spartan Aircraft Co.; J. C. 
Hunsaker, Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp.; 
H. L. Williams, Air Investors, Inc. ; 
E. E. Aldrin, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; Charles H. Colvin, Pioneer 
Instrument Co.; E. E. Willson, Hamil- 
ton Standard Propeller Co.; S. L. Gabel, 
Summerill Tubing Co.; J. R. Fitz- 
patrick, Haskelite Mfg. Co.; John R. 
Cautley, Bendix. Brake Co.; Carl B. 
Fritsche, Aircraft Development Corp. ; 
Reed Chambers, United States Aviation 
Underwriters; P. G. Kemp, Central Air 
Terminals, Inc.; W. E. Metzger, Na- 
tional Glider Association; and William 
P. MacCracken, New York, Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line. 





F. B. Rentschler 


Others Named 


B. F. Castle of Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corp. was elected treasurer; John R. 
Cautley of Bendix Brake Co., secretary ; 
and Luther K. Bell reélected general 
manager. Vice-presidents elected and 
the districts they represent are: Louis 
H. Mueller, Northwest; H. M. Han- 
shue, Southwest ; Paul Henderson, North 
Central; G. B. Grosvenor, Northeast ; 
J. T. Trippe, Southeast; Edward S. 
Evans; East Central; and L. V. Kerber, 
South Central. 

Governors elected to the Chamber 
executive committee are: Rentschler, 
Hanshue, Lawrance, Grosvenor, Evans, 
Hunsaker, and Colvin. 

Governors of the Aeronautical Expo- 
sitions Corp. reélected Rentschler as 
their president; Lawrance, vice-presi- 
dent; Cautley, secretary; Castle, treas- 


urer; Bell, general manager ; and Frank 
J. Walsh, assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary. The expositions’ executive com- 
mittee for 1930 includes J. C. Hunsaker 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. and 
L. M. Woolson of Packard Motor Co. 
in addition to the officers elected at the 
meeting. 

It was decided by the chamber board 
to strike off a medal for presentation to 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd and mem- 
bers of his expedition at a dinner to 
be given in their honor sometime in 
June. 

Byrd will be honored with a gold 
emblem, his 65 comrades will receive 
silver replicas, while others attending 
the banquet will be given bronze copies 
of the award. Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh is the only other man to have 
been so honored by the Chamber. 





Add to Engine Test Equipment 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—In order to 
speed up the type testing of airplane en- 
gines designed for use in licensed air- 
craft, the Aeronautics Branch has taken 
steps to increase the capacity of its air- 
craft engine testing laboratory at Arling- 
ton, Va., near Washington, by the addi- 
tion of another torque stand to the three 
now in operation and by the operation 
of all stands on a double-shift basis, it 
is announced by Col. Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. “The present 
facilities and engineering personnel of 
the Aeronautics Branch laboratory per- 
mit the type testing of 52 engines per 
year,” said Colonel Young, “but the ad- 
dition of this fourth test block and 
observing room, and the double-shift 
operation of all four stands entailing 
the employment of ten additional men, 
will permit the running of two 5-hr. 
shifts.” 





Approve Four More Craft 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Recent addi- 
tions to the approved type list of planes 
number four. According to certificate 
number, make and designation, type, 
poweg plant, weight empty, useful load, 
and gross weight, they are as follows: 
No. 313—Waco KNF, three-place open 
cockpit biplane, Kinner 90 hp., 1,125 Ib., 
747 \lb., 1,872 lb.; No. 314—Rearwin 
2000-CO, three-place open cockpit bi- 
plane, Continental A-70, 1,447 Ib., 
912 Ib. 2,359 Ib.; No. 315—Inland 
Super Sport S300-U, two-place open 
cockpit monoplane, Warner 110 hp., 
916 Ib., 574 Ib., 1,490 Ib.; No. 316— 
Verville 104-P-—four-place cabin mono- 
plane, Packard Diesel DR-980 225 hp., 
2,300 Ib., 1,100 Ib., 3,400 Ib. 





Axelson in Many Displays 


LOS ANGELES (ca.ir.) — Approxi- 
mately thirty exhibitions of aircraft 
equipment, engines, and methods of en- 
gine construction are being staged in 
Southern California during May and 
june under the auspices of the Axelson 
Aircraft Engine Co. 
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GAC Reduces Prices 
By Factory-To-Flier Policy 


BUFFALO (Nn. y.) —In announcing 
the inauguration of a “factory-to-flier” 
sales policy, General Airplanes Corp. 
reports prices of all planes have been 
reduced 30 per cent. The firm states 
for a year it will discontinue the use of 
all dealers and distributors except in 
rare cases where certain strategic loca- 
tions warrant a direct factory-controlled 
selling base. 

Under the new plan, three planes will 

be continually flown through the coun- 
try for demonstration purposes. The 
force of salesmen-pilots in charge of 
these craft now include Robert G. Lyon, 
William C. Patterson, Frank Hoffman, 
and Jack Connelly. 
_ Another feature of the new system 
is giving the owner of a General ma- 
chine a commission on all sales made for 
GAC planes. Thts the company hopes 
to build up a nation-wide group of sales- 
men, and by the end of the experimental 
year it is believed sales will have reached 
such proportions in certain districts that 
responsible dealers will be attracted to 
the handling of franchises. It is under- 
stood this plan is confined to the light 
plane class such as the cabin Aristocrat 
manufactured by GAC. 





Boeing Gets Nebraska Injunction 


LINCOLN (neB.)—A temporary in- 
junction has been granted Boeing Air 
Transport, Inc., in district court here 
against state officials to restrain them 
from collecting the state’s 4-cent gaso- 
line tax on aircraft engine fuel used by 
the Boeing company in planes engaged 
in interstate commerce, pending out- 
come of the air firm’s request for a 
permanent injunction. Petition for the 
temporary order [Aviation, April 12, 
p. 770] was not resisted by state 
authorities, arrangements having been 
made by Boeing to make its monthly 
reports, paying its tax on all except the 
fuel used in purely interstate com- 
merce. The tax which the state claims 
is due on this will be paid to the clerk 
of the district court pending final out- 
come of the action. 





Bellanca’s Airbus Nearly Ready 


NEW CASTLE (pev.)—Flight tests 
will soon start on the new Bellanca Air- 
craft Corp. “Airbus,” a thirteen-place, 
single - engined Conquerer - powered 
transport which is nearing completion 
in the factory here. It has been ex- 
plained that while the name “Airbus” 
may sound somewhat prosaic, it has 
been selected to convey the impression 
of a reliable, everyday transport craft. 
Bellanca’s Wasp-powered six-place, ex- 
hibited on the field adjoining the hangar 
during the All-American Show, is 
known as the “Skyrocket.” It is similar 
to the “Pacemaker” except for power 
plant, the latter employing the J6-9. 
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Maneuvers Show Ability 
Of Independent Air Force 


SACRAMENTO (catir.)—Gratifying 
success has rewarded the second and 
third weeks of the United States Army 
Air Corps’ 1930 tactical maneuvers, dur- 
ing which practically all recent develop- 
ments in tactics and equipment have been 
proved of practical value under actual 
conditions of warfare. No accidents of 
a serious nature have marred any of the 
exercises and the First Provisional 
Wing, under command of Brig.-Gen. 
William E. Gillmore, has demonstrated 
that the Air Corps can operate effec- 
tively independent of any co-operation 
from ground forces. 

Following the first week, which was 
largely devoted to airdrome discipline 
and group training, the First Provi- 
sional Wing swung into a program of 
tactical problems which have involved 
extended maneuvers in attack and de- 
fense, missions conducted under sealed 
orders and by radio direction from 
ground bases, and from the air, experi- 
ments in night bombing, night photog- 
raphy, smoke screen employment, high 
altitude formation flying, and extended 
cross country flights with the Army’s 
new “robot” pilot, the mechaviator. 


Sacramento is “Smoked” 


Maneuvers have included attack of 
pursuit group against pursuit group, 
pursuit attacks on bombers and observa- 
tion planes, air force attacks on railroad 
bridges, bombardment and attacks on 
various rail junctions and moving trains 
throughout central California, air force 
attacks on enemy airdromes at dawn, 
and simulated attacks on enemy shipping 
just outside the entrance to San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

On April 8, Maj. Willis Hale, flying 
a Boeing P-12 pursuit plane, blanketed 
the entire area of Mather Field with a 
smoke screen as a protection against 
enemy attack, On April 9 the Cali- 
fornia State Capitol building was so 
effectively covered with a smoke screen 
by Capt. Victor H. Strahm, that prac- 
tically all traffic in the downtown streets 
was stopped for a half hour. The entire 
air force co-operated in the dedication 


of the new Sacramento Airport on April 


12 and 13. On April 12 the entire 95th 
Pursuit Squadron under command of 
Capt. Hugh M. Elmendorff flew in 
formation to an altitude of 25,000 ft. 
Equipment for this flight included oxy- 
gen apparatus and especially heated 
garments. The remainder of the third 
week of the maneuvers was devoted to 
individual squadron missions with the 
exception of a special flight of a Curtiss 
Condor from Sacramento to San Fran- 
cisco and return piloted by the Army’s 
mechaviator. 





Yellow Air-Cab Gets Knoll Assets 


WICHITA (Kan.)—Yellow Air-Cab 
Co. has purchased the flying field and 
factory, with all machinery and supplies, 
owned by the receivers of the Knoll 
Airplane Co. The price was $166,500. 





Navy Lowers Air Fatality Ratio 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—During the 
first six months of the present fiscal 
year Naval aviators flew 21,510 hr. per 
each fatal accident, while the record 
per fatality was 14,340 hr. This shows 
an improvement of more than 100 per 
cent over the preceding fiscal period 
when Navy fliers covered only 6,558 
hr. for each fatality, and is said to be 
one of the best records ever made by a 
military organization. The accident 
ratio for the last six months was ap- 
proximately 600 hr. per accident, while 
during the same period the year before 
708 hr. were flown per crash. 





Diesel Installation on Ford 
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Ave Is SHOWN the installation of the 
Packard Diesel engine in one of the 
wing nacelles of a Ford 4-AT transport. 
This Ford model, seating nine to eleven 
passengers, is now offered with the 
Packard Diesels as optional equipment. 
The plane is regularly powered with 
Whirlwind 300’s. 

Successful test of the Ryan Foursome 
equipped with the Diesel has resulted in 
a factory order for three planes of this 
model to be completed at once, according 
to a report of the Ryan Division, De- 
troit Aircraft Corp. From Washington, 
furthermore, comes word that an ap- 
proved type certificate has been granted 
the four-place Verville machine bearing 
this engine. 





Errata 


Under the head “Chevrolet Plans 
Production,” Av1aTIoNn, p. 736, April 5, 
the Chevrolet aircraft engine was men- 
tioned as a six-cylinder power plant. 
This is, of course, incorrect, the engine 
being of four cylinders. In a caption 
on page 798 of the April 19 issue the 
airplane erroneously referred to as 
the Lambert powered Monocoupe is 
the Kari-Keen Coupe powered with the 
same engine. 
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Representatives of the Boeing sys- 
tem announce that the firm’s all-metal 
low-wing Hornet monoplane, designed 
to cruise at 145 m.p.h. with 2,000 Ib. 
of mail, or mail and passengers, will 
be ready for tests in May. The craft 
is stated to be radically different in 
many features of design from the pre- 
vious Boeing planes. 


Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Corp. is put- 
ting final touches on the experimental 
Navy attack plane and test flights are 
planned about the first of the month. 
Tests of the experimental pursuit craft 
for the Army, furthermore, are ex- 
pected in about a month. The wings 
of the XP-16, the pursuit craft, were 
recently tested to destruction at Dayton. 
The wings were tested under inverted 
flight conditions to four times the nor- 
mal load without failure. They were 
then put in a test simulating a rolling 
flight condition to the required load 
factor, still without failure. In the low 
incidence test to determine the strength 
of the wings under high speed, the 
normal load was increased to six and 
one-half times without failure. The un- 
symetrical attitude and the test with 
part of wing braces shot away but 
with full load were passed successfully. 
The wings broke under a high inci- 
dence test after the load had been 
increased to thirteen and a half times 
normal, the required factor being 
twelve. 


The Curtiss D-12-powered XBT-4, 
new basic training plane for the Army, 
has been delivered to the service for 
tests. The craft is the first of a new 
series of distinctly military planes for 
advanced training of attack, light bomb- 
ing, and observation pilots. Visibility 
has been stressed in the design, with 
the instructor’s rear cockpit raised to 
better his vision and with the cowling 
squared and sloped rather than rounded. 
An innovation is a_ special mirror 
mounted in the upper wing over the 
student’s cockpit. This gives the in- 
structor an opportunity to observe the 
novice’s technique. 


Gliders 


Waco Aircraft Co. announces the 
addition to its line of aircraft of a 
primary training glider to sell for 
$385 F.O.B. Troy, Ohio, crated ready 
for rigging. This craft was exhibited 
at the Detroit air show. The fuselage 
is constructed of steel tubing, while the 
wings are made of spruce spars and 
web ribs internally braced with hard 
wire and fabric covered. A Waco- 
designed skid of tube steel is fastened 
by a tripod arrangement to each wing. 


A glider equipped with a mainsail 
and jib made a successful flight here 
April 17, piloted by John Domenjoz. 
The glider was first towed along the 
beach by an automobile at 50 mp.h, 
then cut loose. With sails set, the 
glider soared aloft for 200 ft. and came 
down at the other end of the beach. 
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New Bills Would Aid 
Airship Developments 


WASHINGTON (p. c.) — Twin bills 
vitally affecting both heavier-than-air 
and lighter-than-air activities have 
been introduced in Congress by Sena- 
tor McNary, assistant majority leader, 
and Representative Parker, chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Although the bills 
were formulated for the express pur- 
pose of encouraging the construction of 
American airships for regular opera- 
tions on foreign trade routes, many of 
the provisions of the bill apply to 
heavier-than-air craft. 

Perhaps the most significant provi- 
sion of the proposed legislation, as re- 
gards aeronautics in general, is that 
which makes optional the recording in 
the office of the Secretary of Commerce, 
or some office designated by him, of 
every sale, contract of conditional sale, 
conveyance, mortgage, and assignment 
of mortgage of an airship or other air- 
craft, but which provides that such 
business instruments not so recorded 
shall be void against subsequent pur- 
chasers and mortgagees in good faith 
without notice. 

Original jurisdiction of suits arising 
in regard to recorded mortgages is 
granted to the district courts of the 
United States exclusively. The marshall 
may be authorized by the court to take 
possession of the mortgaged airship or 
other aircraft notwithstanding the fact 
that the craft is in the possession or 
under the control of any person claim- 
ing a possessory common-law lien. 


A Construction Loan Fund 


Authorization would be granted in 
the bill for the creation of an “airship 
construction loan and insurance fund.” 
A sum would be appropriated by the 
Congress for this fund, from which 
construction loans would be made 
amounting to three-fourths of the cost 
of the airship. Government security on 
the loan would include a mortgage on 
the airship. But the hitch comes in 
getting zeppelin insurance from any 
commercial company at a reasonable 
rate. To cover this difficulty the bill 
provides that the airship may be in- 
sured with the “airship construction 
loan and insurance fund.” Interest on 
the construction loan, .and premiums 
on the insurance would be paid in to 
the United States. Should an accident 
occur to a craft on which the United 
States has a loan the insurance fund 
would pay the construction fund the 
amount of damage. Some precedence 
for such an arrangement exists in the 
provisions of the Jones-White Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928, and in the gov- 
ernment’s relations with regard to the 
construction of federal buildings. 

The Postmaster General would be 
authorized to contract for mail service 
on foreign trade routes, by the provi- 
sions of the bill, on American-built 
airships capable of carrying not less 
than 10,000 Ib. of mail and a suitable 
commercial load a distance of 2,000 mi. 


without refueling. Compensation for 
such services would be limited to not 
more than $20 per mile. 

Senator McNary stated, “Already 
three projects have been announced, 
which, I am informed, are dependent 
upon the enactment of this legislation 
in order that their plans may be 
brought to fruition.” These are the 
Pacific-Zeppelin Transport Co. (All- 
American, Goodyear organization), 
planning an oriental service; the Inter- 
national-Zeppelin Transport Corp. (Dr. 
Eckener’s development), Atlantic serv- 
ice; Aircraft Development Corp. (De- 
troit Aviation), Caribbean service. To 
put these three services in operation 
between eight and ten ships would be 
necessary. 

The original drafts of the bills pre- 
sented by Senator McNary and Repre- 
sentative Parker were prepared with 
the assistance of William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Jr., council for Goodyear. 





Alexander Firm Drafts 
Glider Training Method 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—With the great 
increase in gliding throughout the coun- 
try, a training program will be found of 
interest. A copy of the curriculum fol- 
lowed at the Alexander Aircraft School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has just been 
received and is given herewith as an 
example: 

(1) Examination on flying; written or 
oral. 

(2) Sitting in glider learning move- 
ment of controls and their effect. (Face 
glider into wind.) One hour, or until 
passed. 

(3) Launching off gentle slope (or 
side of hill, not the top), with stick 
pushed forward. Lateral control. (Two 
men on rope.) Ten times, or until 
passed. 

(4) Launching off gentle slope, stick 
neutral, Push stick forward as soon 
as you are off, and set down. Short 
hop. (Two men on rope.) Five times, 
or until passed. 

(5) Launching off gentle slope and 
making flight close to ground. Not too 
long. (Four men on rope.) Five times. 

(6) Launching off gentle slope, fast 
glide. (Four men on rope.) Five 
times. 

(7) Take off from top of hill and 
nose down, with precision landing, near 
marker or flag. 

(8) Same with gentle figure 8 turns. 

(9) Same with turn 90 deg. right and 
side wind landing. 

(10) Same with turn 90 deg. left and 
side wind landing. (Side wind land- 
ings are not to be made in wind of more 
than 5 m.p.h.) 





Sells Seventeen Fleets on Trip 


LOS ANGELES (ca.ir.)—Gordon 
Mounce, Pacific Coast representative 
of the Consolidated Aircraft Corp., has 
just completed a trip through the 
Northwest during which he sold a total 
of seventeen Kinner-powered Fleets. 





February Shipments 
Were Worth $448,978 


WASHINGTON (p. c.)—Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce com- 
putations, subject to revision, on aero- 
nautical exports for February, indicate 
shipments were worth $448,978. This 
total covered $255,660 for fifteen air- 
craft, $50,713 for twelve engines, and 
$142,605 for parts and accessories—ex- 
cepting tires, as usual. 

Canada led in the number of planes 
and engines received and also in the 
value of parts and accessories absorbed. 
Figures for that country were seven 
planes worth $89,217, three engines val- 
ued at $1,930, and parts representing 
$45,452. 

Other plane shipments were made to 
the following: Hawaii one, $59,910; 
Japan one, $54,568; Java and Madura 
one, $20,000; Mexico two, $15,850; 
Cuba one, $6,190; Belgium one, $5,242; 
China one, $4,683. 

Engines exported (other than to 
Canada): two to Argentina, $10,438; 
one to Brazil, $7,438; one to Colombia, 
$7,200; two to Japan, $5,904; one to 
Panama, $5,808; one to Honduras, 
$4,347. 

Value of parts sent abroad (other than 
to Canada): Belgium $1,425, Germany 
$80, Italy $530, Netherlands $9,278, 
Poland and Danzig $1,085, Soviet 
Russia in Europe $43,525, Spain $64, 
Costa Rica $446, Panama $2,235, Sal- 
vador $446, Mexico $6,359, Newfound- 
land and Labrador $270, Cuba $1,785, 
Argentina $270, Brazil $13,775, Colom- 
bia $618, Peru $1,168, Venezuela $145, 
British India $79, China $2,063, Java 
and Madura $1,071, Hong Kong $619, 
Japan $5,878, Philippine Islands $2,061, 
Australia $694, New Zealand $13, 
Hawaii $914, Porto Rico $257. 





Hawks Flies Glider Boat 


MANHASSET (tL. 1, N. y.)—A Peel 
biplane glider boat was recently demon- 
strated in Manhasset Bay by Capt. Frank 
Hawks, takeoff power being furnished 
by a 40 hp. Lycoming-powered Dodge 
motor boat. The glider is a dual con- 
trol two-place craft offered by Peel 
Glider Boats, Inc., for $495. With the 
16 ft. runabout offered by the Horace 
E. Dodge Boat and Plane Corp. at $945, 
boat and glider together thus come to 
less than $1,500. Charles L. Lawrance, 
George M. Pynchon, Jr., Richard F. 
Hoyt, and James B. Taylor, Jr., are 
identified with the glider boat firm. 





Consolidated Orders Announced 


BUFFALO (vn. y.)—Orders for Com- 
modore and Fleetster spare parts, total- 
ing $169,156, have been received by 
the Consolidated Aircraft Corp. from 
Nyrsa, states Ray P. Williams, assist- 
ant general manager. Announcement 
is also made that six Fleet Model 2 
sport planes are to be delivered to 
Claud E. Carter, Harlingen, Tex., to 
be used for training purposes at the 
new International Airport there. 
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Service Meeting 
At Dayton May Lk 


Army-Navy Standards Group 
Will Convene at Wright Field 


DAYTON (on10)—The sixth Annual 
Army-Navy Standards Conference for 
standardization of aeronautical mate- 
rial is scheduled to begin May 5, at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, with the 
Materiel Division of the Air Corps act- 
ing as host. 

From a humble beginning in 1923, 
when a few dozen delegates represent- 
ing chiefly the aeronautical branches of 
the United States Government met at 
the Naval Aircraft Factory in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to coordinate some of the 
basic aeronautical part and material 
specifications of the Army and Navy for 
simplification in procurement, these 
conferences have grown until today 
they represent a major force in both 
civil and military aviation technical 
progress. 

The Fifth Annual Conference had an 
attendance of over 150 delegates and 
considered 94 drawings and 97 spec- 
ifications. 

The findings of these gatherings are 
expressed in the now well known AN 
standards, which may be briefly defined 
as a complete drawing or technical 
specification whose use, where ap- 
plicable, is mandatory on Army and 
Navy planes, and which by virtue of 
their own merit have been voluntarily 
adopted by the aircraft industry for 
general use on commercial planes. 


Invite Commercial Delegates 


While in the earlier days, a single 
meeting was held each year, the regular 
conference is now preceded by a pre- 
liminary session between Army and 
Navy delegates only, at which tenta- 
tive agreements are reached, detailed 
development assigned, and the program 
planned. In this way fully specified 
aggenda of what it is proposed to con- 
sider for adoption are prepared for 
circulation to the entire industry. 

The forthcoming conference is open 
to the aeronautical and related in- 
dustries, which are urged to send 
delegates so that the standards adopted 
may be correlated with the latest com- 
mercial practices. Detailed advance 
information on anv subject listed for 
discussion will be forwarded upon ap- 
plication to the chairman Maj. C. W. 
Howard, Air Corps, Wright Field. 

The list of subjects to be discussed is an 
extensive one, covering a wide range of 


aeronautical activity. It may be divided 
under the following headings: 
Power Plants 
Acceptance test for aircraft engines (in- 
cluding high temperature liquid cooling re- 
quirements), aircraft batteries (revision), 
high tension ignition cable, low tension 
eable, crating of aircraft engines for ship- 
ment, propeller hub, propeller hub clamp 
ring, small engine parts (bolts, nuts, screws, 
etc.), radiator core (half section), starter 
flange and drive (revision). 


Instruments 


(dealing chiefly with the addition of 
manufacturing tolerances) 


Airspeed instruments, altimeters, fuel 


pressure gage, inclinometer, oil pressure 
gage, turn indicator, tachometers, ther- 
mometers. 


Metal Material Specifications 


Aluminum alloy forgings, brass for turn- 
buckle barrels, chrome-vanadium steel, 
spring wire, 


Miscellaneous Material Specifications 
Celluloid sheet, aircraft dope, wool felt, 
linen webbing, airplane spruce (revision). 
Structural Hardware Parts 


Aircraft hex head bolts (revision of toler- 
ances), streamline tie rods (stainless steel), 
cotter pins (revision of type), rivets (alum- 
inum and duralumin). 


Airplane Parts 


Brake pedals, control wheels, control pul- 
leys (revision), airplane seats, landing 
wheels (with and without brakes), inner 
tubes for tires. 


Control Design Specifications 


Cockpit arrangements, lacing spacing for 
fabric attachment to ribs, weight control 
forms (revision). 


Aviation Clothing 


Summer flying suits, and flying jackets. 





No More “‘Jays,”’ 
Says Mr. Leighton 


NEW YORK (Nn. y.) — ; 
Now comes a copy of the ; 
Curtiss - Wright Tradewind 
with: “A letter from Mr. 
B. G. Leighton, of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
requests everyone to drop 
the designation ‘J6’ in favor 
of ‘Whirlwind’ when talking 
of Wright engines. There 
are many obvious reasons 
for this change and Mr. 
Leighton goes on to request 
everyone’s cooperation by 
dropping completely any 
mention of ‘Jays’ and make 
a thoughtful effort to call 
Whirlwind engines by their 
right names: Whirlwind 300, 
Whirlwind 225, Whirlwind 
165.” 

[Still, ‘J6-7’ and ‘J6-9 are 
so short and easy, we have 
an idea that complete up- 
rooting thereof presents a 
P big problem. They’re going 
} to bootleg those ‘J6’s, B.G.L. 
} —Ed.] 











New D.A.C. Appointments Made 


DETROIT (micu.) —James Work, 
vice-president of Detroit Aircraft 
Corp., recently announced the follow- 
ing appointments: Karl S. Betts, acting 
general sales manager; Joseph A. 
Benoit, assistant to the general man- 
ager; R. W. Duncan, field representa- 
tive of Gliders, Inc., with offices in 
Detroit; Douglas Clephane, sales cor- 
respondent, Detroit office; John B. 
Molitor, sales manager of Gliders, Inc., 
in place of Mark A. Kearney, resigned. 
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Curtiss-Wright Plans 
Own Flying Club System 


NEW YORK (vy. y.)—Plans have been 
made by the Curtiss-Wright Corp. to 
foster an extensive chain of flying clubs 
through its sales and service organ- 
ization. Where Curtiss-Wright rep- 
resentatives are not now available, the 
corporation will furnish an instructor 
free-of-cost to help organize and super- 
vise the group. 

Figures on the cost of planes, mem- 
bership, flying time, etc., are not an- 
nounced as yet, but the following rules 
have been outlined for the Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Club Plan: 

(1) Wherever there is a Curtiss- 
Wright distributor or dealer, all club 
flying must, in the interest of safety and 
low insurance cost which the proper 
supervision provides, come under the 
direction of such agency. Where there 
is no Curtiss-Wright representative, the 
club instructor must be approved as 
thoroughly capable by this (Curtiss- 
Wright) corporation. 

(2) The plane must be regularly serv- 
iced, inspected, overhauled, and flown 
under the direction of such a pilot. No 
club member may solo before being 
“checked out” by him. No plane may 
be flown before he has made his daily 
inspection. 

(3) Whenever possible the plane 
should be housed in a Curtiss-Wright 
dealer’s hangar. A special low club 
price will be available with a year’s 
lease. 

(4) The initiation fee for members 
must be sufficient so that the total 
amount paid into the club will purchase 
the club’s first plane delivered and cover 
the first year’s insurance. 

(5) The club dues, as before stated, 
should furnish sufficient revenue to pay 
for the cost of depreciation or furnish 
the reserve fund, cover complete insur- 
ance, engine and airplane overhaul, and 
hangar rent. 





Postpone N. Y. Glider Carnival 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—The New York 
Glider Carnival, which had originally 
been scheduled for April 25-26 at Bay- 
side, L. I., has been postponed because 
more time was needed to get several of 
the engineless craft ready. Plans are 
now being made to stage a _ special 
aviation meet for an invited group of 
well known glider pilots and clubs to 
be held sometime the early part of May 
in this vicinity. This event would 
then be followed by the postponed car- 
nival probably late in June. 





Change Name of Bendix Unit 


SOUTH BEND (1np.)—Announce- 
ment is made that the Stromberg Mo- 
tor Devices Co., a Bendix Aviation 
Corp. unit, will be known as the Bendix 
Stromberg Carburetor Co. on and after 
May 1. The firm is now moving into 
a new factory and offices here. 
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Devise ““Overshoes’”’ 
Against Ice Hazard 


CLEVELAND (oxHI10)—One of the 
most recent devices invented to remove 
the ice hazard from aviation has been 
tested here lately and consists of so- 
called rubber “overshoes” which lace on 
the leading edges of the wings. 

These “overshoes” were developed -by 
Dr. William C. Geer, research chemist, 
with the aid of Dr. Merit Scott, Cornell 
physicist ; the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; Na- 
tional Air Transport, and Wesley L. 
Smith, N.A.T. Eastern superintendent. 

These coverings are composed of thin 
vulcanized rubber, specially treated, and 
continually exude a colorless oil even in 
freezing temperatures. By means of a 
tube under the covering through which 
air is forced, the “overshoes” are in- 
flated and deflated, thus breaking up the 
ice as it forms which is then blown 
away as it does not stick to the oily 
surface. 


“Although much work will be required 
by way of detailed improvement, I am con- 
vinced that we have developed fundamental 
principles and simple means through the 
use of which the ice hazard may be elim- 
inated from airplanes,” says Dr. Geer. 

This conclusion is shared by Mr. Wesley 
L. Smith at Cleveland, Eastern division 
superintendent of National Air Transport, 
who personally piloted the test. plane. 

“We have found in our laboratory here 
that adhesion of ice to metal, polished 
aluminum for instance, is very high—some 
forty-five pounds to the square inch. 

“Certain oils have been, used by others 
upon the airplane surfaces without pro- 
nounced success. We use a selected group 
of oils which stand cold down to zero 
without appreciable stickiness, and which 
are non-drying over long periods. 


Rubber Tested in Tunnel 


“A long study of the effect of more than 
100 oils and oil mixtures on rubber was 
undertaken, with the result that not only 
has a mixture been found which gives to 
vulcanized rubber an essentially zero ad- 
hesion toward ice but which alters the 
tensile strength and other physical prop- 
erties of the rubber sheet only slightly. 

“A sheet of this rubber tested in a wind 
tunnel shows the property of actually 
exuding oil to the surface—that is, the 
rubber is self-lubricating at freezing tem- 
peratures, and shows this property over a 
period of weeks, after an initial oil treatment. 

“A sheet of vulcanized rubber has an 
added advantage—it is one of the best heat 
insulators. 

“However, ice formed upon a zero ad- 
hesion surface does not remove itself. Like 
a suction cup, it is held on the curved air- 
plane parts by atmospheric pressure. 

“This led to a simple mechanical con- 
trivance by means of which the ice, particu- 
larly in thin layers, can be moved and the 
‘vacuum’ broken. This has taken the form 
of a light-weight, thin, rubber overshoe for 
leading edges, with a fabric backing for 
strength, in the leading surface of which is 
an air tube, and a rubber oil-holding layer 
on the surface. This inner tube is con- 
nected by pressure tubing with a pump, 
either motor or hand driven. 

“When ice forms the pilot will turn air 
into the tubes, slightly expanding them. 
This moves the ice, ‘breaks the vacuum,’ 
and since the adhesion to the oiled rubber 
is essentially zero, the ice becomes a loose 
object on the plane and is instantly blown 
away. 

“These overshoes are designed to be 
applied like ordinary overshoes, in bad 
weather only. They lace on quickly, the 
Parts are not heavy or cumbersome—about 
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Wesley L. Smith indicates the newly-developed ice-routing “shoe” 





one hundred pounds added weight for a 
biplane of 40-ft. wing spread. . 

“There is much to be done to improve 
construction, particularly to create a light- 
weight overshoe for the wires of certain 
biplanes. The propellers have not been 
protected but they, the radiator shutters, 
and the control wires, present no problems 
of unusual difficulty when viewed in the 
light of these fundamentals. 

“A pilot, when he enters the ice region, 
will have only to open a valve and the 
pneumatic tubes of the overshoes will auto- 
matically inflate and deflate at such inter- 
vals that the ice will be removed.” 





Minnesota Body Names Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS (minn.)—The an- 
nual meeting of the Aircraft Associa- 
tion of Minnesota was held here 
recently and Gage Mace, general man- 
ager of the Northwest division of Uni- 
versal Aviation Corp., was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Charles W. Holman. 
Other officers named were Fred B. 
McMullen of Minneapolis, vice-presi- 
dent; R. R. West of the Standard Oil 
Co., Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer ; 
L. W. Leib, Northwest sales _ repre- 
sentative of the American Eagle Air- 
craft Corp.; chairman of the board of 
directors, and J. B. Gilliland of Minne- 
apolis, and L. J. Sohler of Mankato, 
Minn., directors. 





Camden Tri-State Show Opens 


CAMDEN (Nn. Jj.)—This city’s Tri- 
State Regional Aircraft Exposition, 
with displays said to represent a total 
of $1,000,000, is now under way in Con- 
vention Hall, having been opened on 
April 18 by Mayor Winfield S. Price. 
[A complete story of the show, which 
runs until April 26, will be carried in 
the next issue of AviaTion.—Ed. | 





Barr Issues Aero Export Data 


NEW YORK (n. y.)—Barr Shipping 
Corp., 25 Beaver St., this city, has is- 
sued a folder telling of its facilities for 
the exporting of planes, engines, parts, 
and accessories. 


Gordon Bennett Trials 
To Take Place May 25 


CLEVELAND (on10)—At least nine 
balloons will be entered in the Na- 
tional Elim‘nation Balloon Race to take 
place at Fort Worth, Tex., May 25, 
according to reports reaching William 
G. Rose, manager of the Gordon Ben- 
nett International Balloon Race, which 
will start from Cleveland Sept 1. Four 
of the teams are from Detroit and their 
pilots will be Edward J. Hill, a former 
Gordon Bennett winner, S. A. U. 
Rasmussen, Dr. G. M. LaGallee, and 
W. A. Klikoff. Capt. W. E. Honey- 
well, veteran St. Louis balloonist, will 
enter a bag. The Akron (Ohio) Busi- 
ness Club will be represented by a bal- 
loon whose pilot has not yet been 
named. Ward T. Van Orman, who 
won last year’s international race, may 
also compete, although he can qualify 
for the American team by virtue of his 
1929 victory. If he does not choose to 
fly in the elimination event, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. will enter 
another team. The Army and Navy are 
expected to follow their custom of other 
years and place at least one team each 
in the field. 

It is learned that France plans to 
enter two balloons in the Gordon Ben- 
nett International Balloon race. 

Carl F. Clarke was elected president 
of the Detroit Balloon Club at a recent 
meeting of that organization, while 
others given offices were Clark Hyatt 
and Edward J. Hill, vice-presidents ; 
George Hineman, treasurer; T. ; 
Southworth, secretary; and S. A. U. 
Rasmussen, flying committee chairman. 





Charter Canadian Fleet Firm 


OTTAWA (ont.)—Fleet Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd, has been granted a 
federal charter, and a capital of 
$100,000 has been authorized. Founda- 
tions have already been laid for the firm’s 
factory, which will be located at Port 
Erie, Ontario, and is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by May 1. 
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Htitm- AKRONAUTICAL FINANCE  -««m 


By R. R. DoANE 





THE AVIATION CORPORATION 


Assets 
Current Assets: 

Cash and call loans. . PTI Titi SR Lie N OP SCE Ea Le ee a ree $16,191,733. 57 
Marketable eumaities ot end. EE Se Ne ee Se ET eee SO, ere ee P 5,314,123.00 
Ba Sara east can aid OSE O6 Win aioe eels slew bax 617,069. 98 
Ns oa sala ga x so. 4' 0-00 sede aque we'aw e496. bi¥lareit 0 6 wibie O's 152,598.04 
ha ad a6 nie sb ielf See's oo bara S qaiied Va > aloes s 241,501.67 

733,201.07 


Inventories of operating supplies, etc...............- 


Total current assets............-- 
Capital Investments: 


Investments in Aeronautical Securities, less reserve of $2,937,998.60........... 
Stocks of controlled aviation companies.................-..-. 


$23,250,227. 33 


$5,734,689. 25 
2,605,356. 53 


$8,340,045.78 


Total capital investments. . ie lh EAS nao OSs 5 ns bai ae ib gree 
Flying equipment at cost, ae reserve for siiisaniaiattini {BALE EE IPE ROE 8, Pe ee $2,717,939. 69 
Land and buildings and other equipment, at cost, less reserve for depreciation......... 2,820,556. 52 
Treasury stock, 85,750 shares, at cost, less reserve.........-.-¢. 00sec cece neces 857,500.00 
ie sacha sts: 0 cS oe priestess Aarsd em te bans meeS 748,406. 85 
2 PE tee eee ce ears. § Kos a ew Ks vino 386,456. 46 

ee Orie hg Mea Sate eM ec aos EN ow ale eB ae a Na ire ere $39,121,132. 63 

Liabilities 

Current Liabilities: 

a a Ce Gi ss TN ea a. cate Siaie ld Wroenlgsblond ¥iee $983,768.59 
Amount payable under security purchase contracts..............-620ee esses ee 544,629.25 
ea cha 6a: Ardy by cian yndavonss Sr Sele viele aie dye at gees Oe a. 128,447.91 

Se eek a ig a aaa ahe od uaneieediais $1,656,845. 75 
Purchase money and equipment obligations......................... pees 234,199.95 
III i asec sis'gscid wren o4ie.0i0's Setnecdtd tho Ped: tha eat Mera a ; 184,163.10 
Reserve against surplus flying equipment......... 2.2... 6. eee , 700,000.00 
Minority interests in subsidiary companies....................6 0.0 eee eee : ; 389,456.29 

Capital Stock: 

Issued 3,175,468. 95 shares, recorded at $10.00 pershare.............6..0 0. ccc cee eee eens 31,754,689.50 

Oe RN Pee ee ; $5,645,600. 21 

Loss on operations for period ending Dec. 31, 1929............... Gnaien 1,443,822. 17 4,201,778.04 

I 8 il aed Giant an Poa Pa hvnve Sank Sivbia 3%. ck Re ee ee 281,305.00 
NE rea aa i ea eae cays, SiS res Patina athe ms lnewree Pionetaiadd 6% EEA arenetacamerelecaie $39,121,132. 63 





peanuts as our largest domestic air 
transport system, and in point of 
total assets the second largest corpora- 
tion in the aircraft industry, The Avia- 
tion Corp. stands to reap its share of the 
benefits to be derived, not only from 
changes in the present maladjustment of 
contract air mail rates but from the 
favorable changes developing in the en- 
tire aviation situation. 

Operating strategic link units in the 
transport field, this company should be 
among the first to reflect a change for 
the better after the pending adjustments 
come about. The corporation now has 
under its control and direction more 
than 7,000 mi. of airways, which is at 
present more than one-fourth of the 
total established airway mileage in the 
United States. The system includes 
eleven of the 32 contract air mail routes 
and one foreign air mail route, giving 
direct service to 43 communities. It is 
also the largest in the United States 
from the point of miles flown daily, 
number of air mail contracts, and length 
of lines. 

From a study of this corporation’s 


first annual statement, it is evident that 
it has directed its efforts chiefly toward 
a strenuous deflation of its capitaliza- 
tion, as well as maintaining large sur- 
plus funds to take advantage of future 
trends and opportunities in the field. In 
this respect the company has entered the 
current year amply supplied with work- 
ing capital. Its balance sheet, which in- 
cidentally does not reflect the increases 
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in market value of its securities held 
(since Dec, 31, 1929), shows the com- 
pany to be in a generally strong finan- 
cial position. The principal changes in 
current assets are to be found in the 
total cash and call loans, which were 
brought about largely through an in- 
crease in marketable securities held due 
to the decline in call money rates. A 
further $2,000,000 of call money has 
been placed in time loans. 

Good will has been entirely eliminated 
from the corporation’s balance sheet, 
and for the first time, the underlying 
tangible assets of subsidiary companies 
are shown rather than a figure for in- 
vestments in stock subsidiaries and con- 
trolled companies as has been shown in 
previous statements. Thus all uncer- 
tainty as to the value of tangible assets 
has been done away with. 

The book value of the common stock 
outstanding at the end of the year, based 
on the total of tangible assets applicable 
thereto, but not including deferred 
charges, organization expense, reserve 
against surplus flying equipment, and 
treasury stock, amounted to $34,664,- 
104.23 or $11.22 per share. Further 
analysis shows the market value of se- 
curities held to have appreciated since 
Dec. 31 approximately $3,193,243.03, or 
$1.03 a share. 

The consolidated statement of profit 
and loss shows losses for the period 
from March 1, 1929 to Dec. 31, 1929, 
including operating results of subsidi- 
aries from date of acquisition (June 30, 
1929) of $696,727.22 or 23c. a share. 
Including losses of controlled companies 
and provision for other special losses 
and expenses, the total loss for the 
period ending Dec. 31, 1929 was $1,443,- 
822.17 or 47c. a share. According to 
the report, a substantial part of this 
loss arose from the transportation of 
passengers, 

As previous statements were tenta- 
tive or non-consolidated. it is impossible 
to employ them for comparative pur- 
poses. However, the major ratios, as 
of Dec. 31, 1929, stand as follows: 


IIIS S56. sais eanaadernoues 14 tol 
rg ig ial a die aie p Sh ape we 134 to I 
NR no oo a:cleik ede stam oat 3.2 
Fixed assets position.................065 38.5 


A condensed summary of the consoli- 
dated balance sheet and statement of 
Profit and Loss tabulated herewith. 





Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss 


For the period from March 1, 1929 (date of incorporation) to Dec. 31, 1929, in- 
cluding operating results of subsidiaries from date of acquisition (June 30, 1929). 


Loss from operations before depreciation. . . 
Path 64:6 414.660 3 Ghee aie aig 0 


Loss from operations after depreciation. . 


Other Income: Interest earned........ 
Dividends. ........... 
Profit on sale of securities 


Less— Expenses of parent company. 


Direct loss of parent company..............+..ee+: : 
Proportion of losses of controlled companies, not conso lidated 


Provision for special losses and expenses........ 


Loss for period ending Dec. 31, 1929...... 


$871,766.21 
871,245.37 


5 iiaisiaiiai $1,743,011.58 
$1,395,735. 38 

97,277.50 

16,146.65 


$462,875.17 1,046,284. 36 


$696,727.22 
382,456.06 
364,638.89 


$1,443,822.17 
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To Stress Air Travel 
At N. Y. Show Meetings 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Air transporta- 
tion problems will be especially con- 
sidered during the four-day program of 
meetings scheduled to take place here 
during the New York Aircraft Salon, 
Madison Square Garden, May 3-10. 
These conferences will be held under 
the auspices of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce in cooperation with 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 

Booked for the opening day of the 
sessions on May 5 is a meeting of the 
twelve executive committees of the 
Chamber, while an all-day gathering of 
the A.S.M.E. on May 8 will conclude 
the event. The program follows: 

May 6, S.A.E. George J. Mead, vice- 
president of the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Co., and George W. Dunham, 
former national president of S.A.E., 
comparative merits of liquid and air- 
cooled engines; Jerome C. Hunsaker, 
vice-president of the Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin Corp., trans-oceanic air travel in 
dirigibles ; Giuseppe M. Bellanca, presi- 
dent, Bellanca Aircraft Corp., “Amphi- 
bion Aerodynamics.” V. E. Clark, The 
Aviation Corp., will preside. 


Other Addresses 


May 7, S.A.E. Lieut. C. H. Schild- 
hauer, a discussion of the Do.X’s de- 
sign; W. Laurence LePage, Kellett 
Aircraft Corp., features of the new 
Autogiro; Lieut. Alford J. Williams, 
who recently resigned from the Navy, 
“Speed Flying;” Maj. Leslie MacDill, 
U. S. Army Air Corps, “Commercial 
Aviation in the United States from the 
point of view of an Air Corps Officer.” 
Chairman, Capt. Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, vice-president of the Fokker 
Aircraft Corp. 

Charles S. “Casey” Jones, president, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., will preside over 
a meeting of the Chamber’s flying 
school section May 6, which is to hear 
a committee’s report concerning the 
feasibility of making changes in private 
and commercial license requirements. 


A.S.M.E. Meets May 8 


Meetings of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers will take place 
in the afternoon and evening of May 
8, an informal dinner being held in the 
evening. At the afternoon session, the 
following will be among the speakers 
on airplane servicing and maintenance: 
Harold G. Drysdale, construction engi- 
neer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tex Marshall, 
vice-president, Thompson Aeronautical 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; Maj. C. H. 
Biddlecomb, aeronautic authority, New 
York; B. H. Gilpin, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co., Hartford, Conn.; C. A. 
Parker, Parker Motor Rebuilding Co., 
Roosevelt Field, Garden City, L. L.; 
and A. A. Gassner, Fokker Aircraft 
Corp., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

The evening conference will .deal 
with aeronautic economics and talks 
will be given by C. M. Mitchell, Jr., 


Aviation Credit Corp. New York; 
Robert E. Lees, Waco Aircraft Co., 
Troy, Ohio; J. B. Taylor, Jr., Air As- 
sociates, Inc., New York; Joseph P. 
Day, New York; and W. Laurence 
LePage, Kellett Aircraft Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Form $1,000,000 Plane Firm 


LOS ANGELES (ca.ir.)—Formation 
of the General Western Aero Corp., 
Ltd., with an authorized capitalization 
of $1,000,000, has been announced by 
Louis Vremsak, president. The new 
company has acquired the manufactur- 
ing rights to the Q-10 amphibion air 
liner, a design which has been developed 
by the Amphibion Aircraft Corp., this 
city. The Q-10 is a ten-place cabin 
monoplane with a full cantilever wing 
upon which two engines are mounted. 
Officials of the corporation in addition 
to Mr. Vremsak are: L. M. Lieberman, 
vice-president and treasurer; Stuart L. 
Klingelsmith, vice-president and _ sec- 
retary; Lieut. Paul Whittier, Leo 
LaGasse, William J. Waterhouse, Floyd 
Wilson, and Edward Stoetz, directors. 





Postpone Coast Glider Meet 


SAN DIEGO (catir.)—Postponement 
of the San Diego Glider Meet from 
April 17 to June 26-July 8 has been 
announced by Wm. Van Dusen, sec- 
retary of the Southern California 
Glider Association and the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce. The change 
was made in order that the California 
state laws with regard to gliding activ- 
ities might be clarified, and also for the 
purpose of holding the meet during the 
Historical Pageant in July. 


Vought Firm Begins 
Move to East Hartford 


HARTFORD (conn.)—The work of 
moving the equipment of the Chance 
Vought Corp., builder of fighting type 
planes for the Army and Navy, from 
its old plant at Long Island City to 
the new buildings in East Hartford, has 
been begun. Approximately fifty men 
are at work in East Hartford installing 
the apparatus, with Charles N. Liquid, 
aeronautical consultant, representing the 
company. 

It is expected that the factory division 
of the company will be completely moved 
by April 29. Half of the equipment was 
in place Monday (April 21) and about 
one hundred and twenty men forming a 
nucleus of the operating force, began 
work at the new factory. It is expected 
that 300 workmen will be transferred 
to East Hartford. 

Moving operations are being carried 
on by truck and freight car. The Roger 
Sherman Transfer Co. has the contract 
for moving the equipment. James Dean, 
factory superintendent, is supervising 
the installation of the machinery. 

Until the new field of United Aircraft 
is completed in East Hartford, Brainard 
Field will be used for testing work. 





Nearly Forty Saved With Lobes 


SAN DIEGO (ca.ir.)—Of the 103 
United States Army, Navy, and com- 
mercial fliers who have qualified for the 
mythical Caterpillar Club by executing 
emergency parachute jumps, nearly two 
score owe their lives to the functioning 
of Russell Lobe parachutes, according to 
a report recently compiled by James 
Russell, vice-president of the company. 





i § “QUOTES” -utill| 


Without a Coaster Brake? “Gliding is 
no more dangerous than riding a bicycle, 
and certainly nowhere near as danger- 
ous as driving a motor car.”—W. 
Haw .ey Bow us, Bowlus Sailplane Co. 


Maybe for Its Size. “Peru is the most 
airminded nation in the world.”—ApoLF 
GARNI, Vice President W. R. Grace & 
Co., steamship firm. 


Another Governor Enlisted. “I am not 
in the least perturbed over the possibili- 
ties of my having an accident in my 
frequent air trips, for I consider the 
danger in a_ well-constructed, well- 
piloted aircraft no greater than the 
hazard of riding in a car.”—-GOVERNOR 
WEAVER, of Nebraska. 


Exit the Promotion Bug. “We have 
slowed down to a normal rate of prog- 
ress and that seems to me a good thing. 
We have got the promotion bug out of 
the picture and can start again on a 
clean slate and a good sound premise. 
Manufacturers are now producing air- 
craft for a market that has rapidly be- 


come thoroughly discriminating in the 
matters of construction, performance, 
operation, and maintenance.” — Cor. 
CLARENCE M. Youne, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 


Let’s Sell Them Planes. “There are 
more accidents in one day on the Bristol 
Highway, between Memphis and the in- 
tersection of Highway No. 15, a distance 
of 12 miles, than there are airplane 
accidents in the whole United States in a 
week.”—MeEmpPHIS Commercial Appeal. 


Vicious Circle. “One of the greatest 
needs of American aviation is seen as 
the extension and development of air- 
ports. Here again is a vicious circle; 
lack of airports retards development of 
aviation, and lack of volume in air 
traffic retards development of airports.” 
—Cuaries C. Partin, The Aviation 
Industry, Curtis Publishing Co. avia- 
tion survey. 


Brighter. “The forlorn outlook worn 
by most people in the industry earlier 
in the year has been somewhat bright- 
ened.”—James Work, Vice President, 
D.A.C. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


HE ANNUAL statistical issue will 

henceforth be supplemented by the 
publication in the third issue of each 
month of new data and, where 
necessary, corrections. Those who 
are preserving their statistical issues 
(March 22, 1930) for permanent refer- 
ence can thus keep the curves and totals 
of current development up to date. To 
facilitate this practice references will 
be made to the page numbers in the 
March 22 issue in supplying new ma- 
terial and corrections. 

LICENSING 


(Page 560) Periodic Airplane License and 
Identification Data. March 31, 1930. 


(ES or een 6,819 
pO ree 2,859 
Total Licenses and Identifications... .9,678 
Ratio of Licenses to Total........... 0.704 


(Page 561) Periodical Record of Pilots’ 
and Mechanics’ Licenses. March 31, 1930. 


No. of Pilots’ Licenses Valid........ 11,431 
No. of Mechanics’ Licenses Valid.... 8,184 
No. of New Pilot’s Licenses Applied 
ge a, nr 835 
No. of New Mechanics’ Licenses Ap- 
plied for During March.......... 415 


Average No. of Student Permits 


Granted Weekly During March.... 377 
(Page 562) Relations of Licensed and 
Identified Planes, Pilots and Mechanics. 
March 31, 1930. 
Ratio of Licensed Pilots to Total 


I oe as nk ae ok ial oe ee iat ae cio buch 10g 1.181 
Ratio of Licensed Mechanics to Total 
a ae eye eae .845 


AIR TRANSPORTATION AND MAIL 


(Page 574) Airway and Operation Mile- 
age as of March 31, 1930. 


Miles of Mail Airways.............. 27,667 

Total Miles of Airways............ 45,622 

Airplane Miles Scheduled Daily With 
PE Pie de oa ed ebiokiave het sie.< & me oe 


Total Airplane Miles Scheduled Daily .95,914 
(Pages 575-6-7) The following are the 
totals of the statistical report of air mail 
for January, which appeared in detail in 
the April 12 issue of Aviation, page 779. 


I I 6 sa: rb 0 6:sap ab usar deer 1,374,696 
| eee ee rere 1,103,357 
Total 1D. Mall Carried........... 518,398 
Amount Paid to Contractors..... $1,011,840 


The statistical report of air mail for 
February appeared in the April 19 issue, 
page 829. Following are the totals: 


Ce ee sere 1,227,195 
EEE DN asi o.5 wai wie clare « Orew at 1,096,591 
Totai Lb. Mail Carried .......... 556,913 
Amount Paid to Contractors..... $1,095,105 


Cumulative figures for 1930 are as fol- 
lows for the first two months: 


Total Miles Scheduled ........... 2,531,891 
SE TN a dae oh twide eos awe 2,199,948 
Eas BOO COUPE. oss eh 6 sce dies 1,075,311 


Amount paid to Contractors... .$2,106,945 
Average Weight per Scheduled Trip 
January and February ........... 258.0 
Average Compensation per Mile Flown 
January and February............ .958 
Average Compensation per Lb. Carried 
January and February............ 1.955 
(Page 578) Percentage of Total Route 
Milleage on which Mail is Carried. March 
BE, IE i 6s KG tee tei Gaieeaee aed 606 
(Page 576) Contract Air Mail. 
Regularity (Percentage of Mileage Flown 
of Mileage Scheduled). 
EY *:a.-:5, srbn\ Vic's Shiu Kets a o0 4, 0ie a 80.2 
SE b,. Uik waders sd adele CAR eC waelaca eee 89.3 
ATRPORTS 


(Page 582) Airport Statement as of 
March 1, 1930. 


pO eo eee 456 
Commercial Airports ................ 521 
pT Gere 289 
- Government Fields (Army, Navy, etc.) 82 
SE NEED odin. wale oo + 0 8c o6c-dwien 225 
Total number of Airports............ 1,573 


RECORDS 


(Pages 588-9) World and American speed 
record for planes carrying 2,000 kg. over a 
distance of 100 km.; record to United 
States, speed 142.66 m.p.h., plane, Bach 
powered with three Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines, 450 hp. each. 

World speed record for seaplanes carry- 
ing load of 2,000 kg. over a 500 km. course ; 
record to France, speed 126 m.p.h., plane, 
Latecoere 28 powered with a 650 hp. 
Hispano Suiza engine. 

World and American speed record for 
seaplanes carrying a 2,000 kg. load over a 
100 km. course; record to United States, 
speed 143.9, plane, Sikorsky S-38 powered 
with two Pratt & Whitney engines, 575 
hp. each. 


EXPORTS 


(Pages 594-5-6) January export data 
were published in the April 5, 1930 issue of 
Aviation, page 732. Data for February are 
included in the General News section of this 
issue. Cumulative totals for the first two 
months of the year are as follows: 


tl Pe eee 33 
Wee BE Ges bi vcinccecceees $534,545 
i Me I ois os 0s SS eee ae es 39 
Wee OF GENE: ok Soc c cceessecs $164,433 
EE (OE NE bcd oincc aw ien eves $342,232 
Total value of exports.......... $1,042,381 


FOREIGN CIVIL AVIATION 
The following figures are correct for the 
annual mileage flown in civil air transport 
in Australia and, therefore, supersede those 
given for that country in the table on page 
602 of the issue of March 22 of AVIATION: 


Year Miles Flown 
RE an ee ee re 423,325 
BO Sc xlnall ees chew eae > SaraeNlams 513,096 
I At ont a oa Soule ae nasee «ater 685,247 


The following 1929 operation figures for 
Australia replace those of 1928, which were 
given in the table on page 604 of the 
statistical issue: 


Miles of Air Lines in Operation.... 5,404 
No. of paying passengei's carried... 7,821 
ED... OE TERS CRPPIIG . oc ce siccecccss 36,785 
Re Of. Beet Carried. «i... ccs ede 211,661 


The following figures will add Austria 
to the list of countries included in the 
tabulation of Annual Airplane Mileage in 
Air Transport on page 602: 


BPEE shsenviresig tes eet ses sragreen 978,435 
ROOD | Gi bios i oe 6 wee os aa ewe Sn 1,249,979 
> a ee er ae a. ee 1,215,818 


Austrian data for 1929 for other tabula- 
tions in the section devoted to Foreign 
Activities : 


Total number of Licensed Pilots. . 42 
Total number of Licensed Aircraft 40 
Direct subsidy outlay ............ $249,000 
Operation expense of transport 

SE > Sa 60 cohen ecke eee $394,000 
Number of passengers carried.... 17,366 
Tae OE Gell GRETIOG 6 on... 5 cissivss 1,540,094 
Total Number of Civil Aircraft.. 215 


On the same page as the above table was 
a tablulation of Pilots and Airports. 


The 1929 figures for Australia are: 


No. of Licensed Civil Pilots........... 435 
a de ee ee ee 28 
No. of Emergency Airports........... 118 
No. of Government Airports.......... 59 


(Page 600) It is now possible to fill in 
a few of the missing 1930 British budget 
figures. According to an item which ap- 
peared on page 664 of the issue of March 29 
these figures are as follows: 


Technical and Warlike Stores. .$27,980,000 


Pay of the Air Force.......... 18,655,000 
Works, Buildings and Lands... 8,600,000 
Total Civil Appropriation....... 2,500,000 


Total Appropriation for Aviation.$89,250,000 


Statistical Number Correction 


N page 574 of the March 22 issue 

there appeared a tabulation of Airway 
and Operation Mileage. There was an 
error made in the dates given for 1930 
figures. January 1, 1930, should be January 
31, 1930. February 1, 1930, with the ac- 
companying figures should ‘be eliminated 
entirely. March 1, 1930, should be charged 
to February 28, 1930. 

Other corrections were noted on page 774 
of the April 12 issue of AVIATION. 
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Representatives Named 


AMERICAN Eacte— National Air- 
ways, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Intercity 
Flying Service, Inc., North Kingsville, 
Ohio; Robert Allen, Allen Flying 
Service, Hobart, Okla.; Rockne Bros., 
Angola, N. Y. 

Bunt .— Issoudun Aviation Corp., 
Akron, Ohio. 

SavorA-MarcHeEtTTI — Skyways, Inc., 
distributor for Ohio and part of east- 
ern Michigan. 

FLeet—Claude E. Carter, Harlingen, 
Tex., distributor in Central America 
and Mexico. 

Curtiss-Wright — Fred Downing, 
Port Erie, Erie, Pa., for northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Arrow Sport—John Seawell, Yakima, 
Wash., for western Oregon and northern 
California. 

Strnson—H. F. Jackson, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Airport, for Rochester and 
central western New York; Wilkinson 
& Vance, Ripley, N. Y., for southwest- 
ern New York. 

Waco—Wilkinson & Vance, Ripley, 
N. Y., for southwestern New York. 

GreAT LAKES—Wilkinson & Vance, 
Ripley, N. Y., for southwestern New 
York. 

TRAVELAIR — Wilkinson & Vance, 
Ripley, N. Y., for southwestern New 
York. 

CressNA Gtipers—H. M. Gregory, 
Omaha, Neb.; Harry J. Jenkins, Glou- 
cester, Mass., for Boston and the North 
Shore. 

EAGLEROCK GLIDERS — Massachusetts 
Airways, Springfield, Mass. 

Guiwers, Inc.— Massachusetts Air- 
ways, Springfield, Mass. 





Plan Vertical Tunnel at Akron 


AKRON (oHI0)—The Guggenheim 
Lighter-Than-Air Research Institute 
laboratory at Akron Municipal Airport 
will house a vertical wind tunnel, ac- 
cording tc announcement by Dr. Theodor 
Von Karman, director of the institute. 
The tunnel will be of moderate size. 
The laboratory will include space and 
equipment for metallurgical and meteor- 
ological research as well as wind tunnel 
work. Actual construction work will be 
started on the laboratory within three 
months, and it should be in use at this 
time next year, according to Dr. Von 
Karman. 





Tennessee Commission Meets 


NASHVILLE (tenn.)—On April 15, 
the first meeting of the mnewly- 
organized state aeronautic commission 
of the state highway department was 
held, at which time general policies 
were discussed. This committee, headed 
by R. H. Baker, state highway com- 
missioner, is to be allowed a maximum 
of $50,000 yearly for providing emer- 
gency landing fields and airports 
throughout the state. The money thus 
used will come out of the gasoline tax 
fund heretofore used for highways. 
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ime BRIEFLY «will 


George Waite, president of Irving Air 
Chute Co., has sailed for Europe to ar- 
range final details with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for operation of a parachute 
factory in U.S.S.R. 


Monthly payroll of aeronautical com- 
panies at Dallas, Tex., totals about $60,- 
000, according to a recent survey by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Seventy-two planes from the aircraft 
catrier Lexington took part in maneu- 
vers off the Virginia Capes April 19, 
before members of Congress. 


Golden Eagle Aircraft Co., which 
leased part of the municipal hangar at 
Port Columbus, Ohio, some time ago, 
has been awarded a lease of the rest on 
a bid of $50 per month rental. 


Main Aeronautics Co., owners and 
operators of Pittsburgh-Greenburg 
(Pa.) airport, has purchased Pittsburgh 
School of Aviation. 

An air meet will be held July 4-5 at 
Newark (N. J.) airport. Arthur N. 
Christy is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 


Plans are being made by S. Deats and 
G. Bartenbach for organization of an 
N.A.A. chapter at Grand Island, Neb. 


Gov. Doyle E. Carlton has been made 
honorary chairman of the aviation com- 
mittee of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is buying a Ford plane 
for use in patrolling transmission lines 
and surveying new routes. 


Southern Division of American Air- 
ways has purchased three Fokker Super- 
Universal planes for use between Dallas 
and El Paso. 


Travel Air Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kan., 
reports delivery of planes averaging 
slightly over one per day. 


Johnson Aeroplane Corp., Delray 
Beach, Fla., is about to start production 
of helicopter type monoplanes, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. 


A Kinner-powered Mohawk Pinto 
recently delivered to the Air Corps at 
Wright Field has been designated 
XPT-7. 


W. P. Fuller & Co., Calif., manufac- 
turers and distributors of paint products, 
has purchased a biplane for company use. 

Apache Motors Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., which is preparing to produce 
radial aircraft engines, is said to be 
negotiating for a factory site in Wichita, 
Kan. 

Zenith Aircraft Corp., Midway City, 
Calif., has started production of the Z-6 
Cabin biplane at the rate of two per 
month. 

During February, 5,600 inquiries were 
answered by the Aeronautics Branch, as 
compared with 5,042 in the heaviest 
previous month, which was October, 
1929. 

‘Distinguished Flying Crosses for 
Service in Nicaragua have been awarded 
to Maj. Louis M. Bourne, Jr., Ashville, 
N. C.; First Lieuts. Frank H. Lamson- 


Scribner, Washington, D. C. and Frank 
D. Weir, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Master 
Technical Sgt. Albert S. Munsch, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Navy Crosses have been 
awarded to First Lieuts. Vernon M. 
Guyman, Rexburg, Idaho, and Clarence 
J. Chapel, Jr., Macon, Ga. 


Air Corps News Letter reports that a 
new type of improved safety belt has 
been designed by the Equipment Branch 
of the Materiel Division, Wright Field. 

The Boston Herald is sponsoring a 
goodwill tour of 67 cities by airplane 
on behalf of the Massachusetts Bay 
Tercentenary. A feature of the trip is 
broadcasting from the plane, which is 
piloted by Russell Boardman. 

School activities of Scenic Airways at 
Phoenix, Ariz., have been taken over 
by Sky-Tek, a new corporation formed 
under the presidency of John H. Harri- 
son, former manager of the Scenic Air- 
ways School. 

A Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 
pilot has had his license revoked for 
30 days and been fined $250 by the De- 
partment of Commerce as a result of 
complaints made by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the New York City Police 
Department. He was charged with flying 
low over Van Cortlandt park on the 
day Frank Hawks finished his trans- 
continental glider flight. 

Police in Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Neb., are trying to locate an 
impostor who has victimized several 
people by posing as Forrest O’Brine. 

Arriving at Osaka, Japan, April 4, 
Van Lear Black completed an airplane 
tour of 6,000 mi. which started with his 
departure from Croydon, England, 
Feb. 4. 

Alaska Washington Airways, Inc., 
has taken delivery of two Lockheed 
Vega planes for use in Alaska and 
British Columbia. 

Air Ferries, Ltd., Oakland, Calif., 
has ordered four additional Loening 
amphibions. 





New Firms Announced 


Arr Service, Inc., Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; Robert W. Orrel, pres., Stanley 
Strother, vice-pres., and treas., Paul W. 
Harvey, secretary; to sell planes, oper- 
ate passenger and charter service, con- 
duct a school, and give mechanical serv- 
ice. 

CenTRAL ArrcrAFT & Suppty Co., 
Iowa City, Ia.; capital, $50,000; Dr. 
F. L. Love, pres., Orville Simmons, 
vice-pres., Will J. Hayek, treas., and 
H. I. Jennings, secretary; to furnish 
plans and supplies for model airplanes, 
and later to build gliders. 

EFFINGHAM Arrport Asswn., Effing- 
ham, Ill.; capital $10,000, Dr. J. C. R. 
Wettstein, pres., James Primm, vice- 
pres., and Adolph Reutlinger, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Fort Pierce Airways, Inc., Fort 
Pierce, Fla.; capitalization, $50,000; by 
Frank M.. Upton, Edwin Binney, F. 
Scott Waters. 
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tine» SCHOOLS = -amtilll 


CurtTiss-WrRIGHT FLyrnNe SERVICE, 
Schools Division, has announced the 
opening in June of two summer camps 
where flying will be taught. One will 
be in Maine and the other at Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass. Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, baseball, and social functions will 
be provided between flying and study 
periods, and weekly flying meets will 
be held. Twenty students are reported 
to have registered for the Portland, Me., 
school, which will open June 1. 


SouTHERN AIRWAYS SCHOOL, Win- 
burn Field, San Antonio, Tex., has 22 
foreign countries, chiefly Latin Amer- 
ican, represented by students on its rolls. 


Borinc ScHoot oF AERONAUTICS, 
Oakland, Calif., is using a novel in- 
strument board for class instruction in 
blind flying. By means of knobs on 
the board, the instructor sets the hands 
of the instruments to positions indicat- 
ing certain flight conditions, from which 
students are required to judge the posi- 
tion of the plane and determine the 
proper method of recovering normal 
flight. 

SoutHWEsT Arr Services, Houston, 
Tex., plans to establish a glider training 
course, using the recently announced 
Waco glider for purposes of instruction. 


D-W Ftyine Service, LeRoy, N. Y., 
will establish a branch flying and 
ground school at the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Airport, it is reported. 

UniversaL AviATION SCHOOLS 
placed three of their graduates in jobs 
during one week recently through the 
employment service maintained by the 
system. 

Witmont AviATION SERVICE will 
operate an aviation school at Ripley, 
near Buffalo, N. Y. 


Beprorp Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has opened a flying school at the 
field of the Flushing-New York Air- 
port, Inc., on Long Island. The asso- 
ciation has been conducting a ground 
school in Brooklyn for two years. 


Purpue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
has completed arrangements by which 
its engineering students may receive 
university credit for instruction in fly- 
ing and aeronautical engineering given 
by the Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, 
Inc., of Indianapolis. The courses will 
extend from June 18 to August 19, 
1930, and will be open only to properly 
qualified students. 

MarsHALL Fiyi1nc Scuoot, affili- 
ated with Nicholas-Beazley Airplane 
Co., Inc., Marshall, Mo., announces that 
it has recently added several Aeronca 
C-2’s to its fleet of training planes, and 
that it is offering solo time in these 
craft at the rate of $7.50 per hour. 


GrEAT NorTHERN AVIATION Corp. 
Duluth, Minn., is having a glider built 
for instruction purposes. 

UnIversat Air ScHoot, Kansas City, 
Mo., has opened a course of instruction 
in gliding which will prepare for tests 
for official glider-pilot licenses. 
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Wittiw: PERSONNEL -ti{l] 


Pau. Branirr, former president of 
Braniff Airlines, has been made general 
manager of Corporacion Aeronautique 
des Transportes, Torreon, Mexico, 
which operates a Mexico City-El Paso 
line. The company is a subsidiary of 
Detroit Aircraft Corp. 

Maj. Reep G. Lanpis has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the aviation com- 
mittee of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


J. W. Lewis, of Clark & Lewis, 
Omaha, Neb., has been elected president 
of Mid West Aviation Corp., succeed- 
ing LAWRENCE ENZMINGER, resigned. 
He will also continue his duties as 
treasurer of the company. 


M. A. Hutcuinson, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been made eastern district sales 
manager for American Eagle Aircraft 
Corp. He was formerly sales manager 
of Air Associates, Inc., and with the 
Whittelsey Mfg. Co. 


Lieut. Cot. Roscoz Turner has been 
appointed flying director of the aero- 
nautical experiment and development 
division of Gilmore Oil Co., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 


Georce E. Sag, assistant purchas- 
ing agent for Southern Air Transport 
Division of American Airways, has been 
promoted to the position of purchasing 
agent for Robertson Division of Uni- 
versal Division. 


A. R. Linn, formerly secretary of 
the Alameda Chamber of Commerce, 
Oakland, Calif., has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager for Western 
Air Express, with headquarters in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

A. ALEXANDER has been elected presi- 
dent of Greater Arlington Airport As- 
sociation, Akron, Ohio. 


RicHarp M. Mock, consulting engi- 
neer with Ernst Heinkel Flugzeugwerke 
G.m.b.H., Warnemunde, Germany, dur- 
ing the past seven months, is in the 
United States on a business trip of four 
to six weeks. His headquarters are at 
107 West 86th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Mock was formerly engineer with 
the Bellanca Company, and before that 
technical editor of AvIATION. 


RatpH De PALMA, automobile race 
driver, has joined the engineering staff 
of American Cirrus Engines, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., and will devote his time 
to the development of aircraft engine 
superchargers. 

Epwarp Macauley has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the aircraft 
division of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich., in charge of distribution 
of Packard Diesel engines. KENNETH 
‘J. D. Munpy, formerly with Skyways, 
Inc., Boston, has joined the Packard 
company’s aircraft division in the pro- 
duction department. 

James C. EtLverson has been ap- 
pointed general manager of American 
Viscosimeter Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., subsidiary of General Motive 
Control, Inc. He was formerly general 
manager of the Motometer Co. The 


American Viscosimeter Co. manufac- 
tures and distributes an instrument to 
measure the condition of oil in engines. 

J. T. Stewart II has been named 
chairman of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce committee in charge of pre- 
parations for the second annual Ne- 
braska air tour. 

RussELL AHRENS is now traffic agent 
of Boeing System at Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding GEORGE STREHLKE, resigned. 


Stuart Molt, southwestern manager 
of Fairchild Aviation Corp., has been 
appointed vice-president of Fairchild 
American Photo Aerial Surveys, S. A., 
recently formed in Mexico City. 


H. CuTLer has been made sales man- 
ager for the Universal Aviation Corp. 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

E. B. ANDING, recently engineering 
test pilot for Berliner-Joyce Aircraft 
Corp., has joined the staff of Gates 
Flying Service, Inc., Holmes Airport, 
han By Oe Be 

Frank M. BurnsipE has resigned 
from the pilot staff of Boeing Air 
Transport to become test pilot for Smith 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio, which 
is developing several new aircraft en- 
gines. 

Frank R. YacGer, Boeing pilot, has 
been appointed a member of the Wyo- 
ming Aeronautics Board. 

F. B. McLeop, field manager for 
Western Air Express at Kansas City, 
has been transferred to Amarillo, Tex., 
to the same position. He is succeeded 
at Kansas City by ARTHUR BODINE. 
L. E. Carrott, W.A.E. traffic repre- 
sentative at Kansas City, has been 
transferred to Dallas, Tex., as district 
passenger agent. 

GaGE MACE, general manager of the 
northwest division of Universal Avia- 
tion Corp., has been elected president 
of Minnesota Aircraft Association. 
Other officers elected were: Frep B. 
McMULLEN, vice-president ; R. R. WEsT, 
secretary-treasurer; L. W. Lets, chair- 
man of the board of directors; J. B. 
LILLILAND and L. J. SoHLER, directors. 

PETER J. Brapy and JoHN DWIGHT 
SULLIVAN, New York City, have been 
appointed members of the New York 
State aviation commission. 

W. C. Noste, formerly with Flo 
Flying Service, has been made chief 
pilot of Atlantic Air College, Westfield 
(N. J.) airport. 

CHARLES PARKER has been appointed 
chief pilot and instructor of the Gardner, 
Mass., Flying Club. 

Netz Bratt has been appointed sales 
manager for Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service at Boston, succeeding WILLIAM 
Harris, who has joined the traffic de- 
partment. 

R. CarTER GuEsT has been appointed 
director of civil aviation in the province 
of British Columbia, with headquarters 
at Vancouver. 

Jut1an Kranvz has been appointed 
service manager at the airport operated 
by Wilkinson & Vance, Ripley, N. Y. 


S. F. Hecxert, president of National 
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AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 








May 27-30 All-New England Air Tour, starting 
from Springfield Airport, Springfield, 
Mass. 

June 28 Annual R.A.F. Display, Hendon, Eng. 





July 20-Aug. 7 International Light Plane Tour, start-- 
ing from Tempelhof Airport, Berlin, 











Germany. 
Aug.’23-Sept. 1 National Air Races, Chicago, II. 
EXPOSITIONS 
April 1826 Tri-State, Aircraft Show, Convention 


Hall, Camden, N.J. L. D. er, 
executive secretary, Hotel Walt Whit- 
man Annex. 





April 19-26 Aircraft Exhibition under auspices of 
Montreal Light Aeroplane Club, at The 


Stadium, Montreal, Canada. 





May 3-10 New York Aircraft Salon, auspices 
Metropolitan New York Division, 
Distributor-Dealers Section, Aeronaut- 
ical Chamber of Commerce, at Madison 


Square Garden, New York City. 





June 2-7 Northwest Aircraft Exposition, the 
Coliseum, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
Show Director, Ray Krimm, 60) 


Wesley Temple Bldg., Minneapolis. 





June 28-July 6 Pacific Coast Aeronautical Exposi- 


tion, Oakland, Calif., Municipal Airport. 





July 6 International Transportation Exposi- 


tion, Warsaw, Poland. 





Sept. 6-8 International Aero Exhibition, Stock- 


holm, Sweden. 





MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 





May 5 A.S.M.E. conference on economy of 
maintenance and operation, New York, 


N.Y.; Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting. 





May 5 Sixth Annual Army-Navy Standards 
Conference, Wright Field, Dayton, 


Ohio. 





May 14-16 National Conference, Airport Section, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





May 19-22 Fourth Annual Technical Aeronautical 
Meeting, A.S.M.E., Wright Field, 


Dayton, Ohio. 





June 9-12 Semi-annual meeting, A.S.M.E. 


Detroit, Mich. 





July 3-5 Western States Aeronautical Confer- 


ence, Medford, Ore. 





Sept. 1-6 Fifth International Air Congress, under 
the auspices of the Royal Aero Club; 


The Hague, Holland. 





AIRPORT DEDICATIONS 





May 27 Turners Falis-Greenfield, Mass. 





May 30-June |! Dedication and Air Circus, Colusa, 
Calif., Municipal Airport. 





May 30-June! Dedication and Air Meet, Bowles Air- 
port, Springfield, Mass. 





May 29-31 Abilene, Tex., Municipal Airport. 
June 20-21 Randolph Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
Aug. 30-Sept. | Williamson Johnson Airport, Duluth, 


Minn. 

















Fireproofing Co., J. M. Hopwoop, presi- 
dent of Hall Laboratories, Inc., and 
Cuartes V. WIrt, president of Witt- 
Humphrey Steel Co., have been added 
to the board of directors of Main Aero- 
nautics Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 








a 





Boeing’s Extended 
Passenger Line Ready 


SEATTLE (wasx.)—Boeing System 
reports it is about ready for the sched- 
uled inauguration on May 1 of pas- 
senger-carrying on a large scale between 
San Francisco and Chicago. This serv- 
ice has been in process of organization 
since early last year and at one time it 
was expected to be launched during last 
fall. Various operating difficulties made 
postponement to this spring appear wise 
and now both flying equipment and 
ground facilities are reported in an ad- 
vanced stage of preparation. 

The San Francisco-Chicago route has 
been primarily an air mail service up 
to the present although, as is well 
known, Boeing has been able to accom- 
modate two and four passengers per trip 
in the special combination planes of the 
40-B-4 type. Passenger-carrying with 
these machines inevitably has been in- 
cidental to mail transportation. 

However, Boeing has done an out- 
standing job with passenger transporta- 
tion over one section of the route—that 
between San Francisco and Salt Lake 
City—where it has operated tri-engined 
equipment since August, 1928. For 
many months this section, although in- 
cluding the mounrttains, has been flown 
at night. This has provided valuable 
operations experience for the longer line 
about to be opened. In reality the new 
service is an extension of the above- 
mentioned San Francisco-Salt Lake City 
service to Chicago. 


Fare Above Average 

The fare for the 1,943-mi. trip will be 
$200. This is slightly less than $0.10 
per mile but more than the majority of 
passengers lines are carrying under the 
prevailing low rates which average be- 
tween $0.05 and $0.07 per mile. Passen- 
gers will change planes at Cheyenne, 
which is one of the stops where meals 
will be served. Westbound passengers 
will have lunch in Omaha, dinner in 
Cheyenne and breakfast in San Fran- 
cisco. Eastbound passengers will have 
breakfast in Cheyenne and lunch in 
Omaha. Five sets of pilots will be used 
on each trip. An innovation will be the 
employment of stewardesses instead of 
men attendants as has been customary 
on most airlines. 

It was expected that by May 1 com- 
plete two-way radio-phone equipment 
would have been installed and ready for 
service. The fourteen ground stations 
on the route are located at: Oakland, 
Sacramento, Reno, Elko, Salt Lake City, 
Rock Springs, Cheyenne, North Platte, 
Lincoln, Omaha, Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa City and Aurora, IIl. 

Boeing, through its Pacific Air Trans- 
port, will begin carrying passengers on 
(Concluded on page 866) 


N. Y. State Commission Renewed 
ALBANY (n. y.)—The New York 


state aviation commission, which has 
been functioning for about a year under 
the leadership of Senator J. Griswold 
Webb, has been continued by the voting 
of $40,000 funds for its operation. Its 
life is renewed on a temporary basis. 
Continuation of the state weather ob- 
servation system is assured, also. 





Ports Recommended 


For Phila. Territory 


PHILADELPHIA (pa.)—The estab- 
lishment or development of more than 
30 major airports were recommended in 
the report of an aviation committee of a 
regional planning federation which has 
been studying a co-ordinated develop- 
ment plan for the area included in what 
is known as the tri-state area of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. It 
was proposed that the recently pur- 
chased Hog Island air-rail-marine ter- 
minal be a hub for this airport system. 
The proposal was regarded as merely 
stating a minimum needed for future 
operations but urged as many others 
as may be required. 

The committee recommended that in- 
dividual airports be built in accordance 
with the special aeronautical require- 
ments that would be made of them. 
This specialization could be an advance 
over present practice. Six airways from 
the Philadelphia area to Atlantic City, 
Bethlehem, Scranton, Syracuse, Buffalo 
and coastal cities south of here were 
recommended. Emphasis was given to 
the necessity of proper provision. of 
ground facilities for highly developed 
air transportation systems of the future. 

Among the specific recommendations 
were: establishment of an airport in 
Northeast Philadelphia; a number of 
general aerial service bases in the Phila- 
delphia-Camden Districts; a combined 
airplane and seaplane terminal at Wil- 
mington, Del.; development of Mercer 
Airport in Trenton, N. J. 





Hangar Fire Tests Started 


WASHINGTON (p. c.)—The series 
of exhaustive tests of sprinkler systems 
for hangar fire protection was launched 
Tuesday, April 22, at the Bureau of 
Standards here. The tests will con- 
tinue through Wednesday, April 30, 
and will include a simulation of every 
type of hangar fire possible under any 
condition. The tests are being staged 
under the auspices of the Fact-Finding 
Committee on Automatic Sprinkler 
Protection for Airplane Hangars, in an 
attempt to secure a common ground in 
the long-standing controversy as to the 
relative value of sprinklers in hangars. 


Watres Mail Bill 
Passed by House 


Amended Measure Gets 


Almost Unanimous Vote 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—The Watrés 
air mail bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives almost unanimously Monday 
afternoon, April 21. In greatly amended 
form the bill had been reported out of 
the House Post Offices and Roads Com- 
mittee on April 17, the day after it had 
been reintroduced into the committee for 
further consideration. 

From the speeches of the members it 
was evident that they regarded the bill 
as primarily a subsidy measure. If the 
bill becomes a law, Mr. Watres stated, 
the Post Office Department contem- 
plates an increase in the cost of air mail 
postage, which will tend to counter- 
balance expenditures under the new bill. 

The Speaker of the House referred 
the bill to the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee, which already has for its con- 
sideration the text of the original 
Watres bill, as introduced: by Senator 
McNary. Immediately after the passage 
of the House bill the Senator was un- 
decided as to whether to withdraw or 
amend his bill. As we go to press ‘it 
seems probable that the second edition 
of the Watres bill, as passed by the 
House, would receive primary consid- 
eration from the committee and be re- 
ported out within a few days. Senator 
Phipps, chairman, stated that if neces- 
sary a special meeting of the Committee 
would be called to dispose of the bill, 
it was reported. 


Bidding Restored 

In the new version, for which Repre- 
sentative Kelly is largely responsible, the 
competitive bidding feature is restored 
as regards air mail contract lines. 
Protection against stock promotion 
schemes organized to secure mail con- 
tracts is given bona fide transportation 
lines by the provision: “That where the 
air mail moving between the designated 
points does not exceed 25 cu.ft., or 225 
lb.. per trip the Postmaster General may 
award to the lowest responsible bidder, 
who has owned and operated an air 
transportation service on a fixed daily 
schedule over a distance of not less than 
400 mi. and for a period of not less than 
6 mo. prior to the advertisement for 
bids [our italics], a contract at a rate 
not to exceed $0.40 per mile for a weight 
space of 25 cu.ft., or 225 Ib.” 

One cubic foot of space is computed 
to be the equivalent of 9 Ib. of air mail. 
A maximum rate of $1.25 per mile is 
fixed for the cubic unit. Post Office 
Department officials estimate that this 

(Concluded on page 867) 
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{iim ATRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS «uttill) 


Central 


HANGAR is to be built at the Akron 
Municipal Airport by the Middle 
States Air Line, Inc. The building, 
which will be about 100x120 ft., will con- 
tain an office, school rooms, a repair 
shop, and waiting room in addition to 
plane storage space. The Akron City 
Council has authorized the employment 
of architects to draw plans for an ad- 
ministration building to be built at the 
municipal port at a cost of about $40,000. 
At Havelock (Neb.), plans are being 
developed. for a 320-acre airport, on 
which more than $500,000 will be spent. 
The port is to be named Union Field and 
Js: expected ta be ready for use by 1931. 
+A $50,000 hangar, $100,000 administra- 
ition building, complete lighting equip- 
ment, and a repair shop are among the 
‘features planned for the port. 

Fairfax Airports, Inc., Kansas City, 
Kan., has preliminary plans completed 
‘for construction of a reinforced concrete 
;administration and terminal building at 
Rosencrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo., to be 
40x115 ft. and cost about $40,000. 


: The Board of Park Commissioners 
‘of Wichita, Kan., is considering bids 
for the erection of a three-story admin- 
istration building, measuring 81x238 ft., 
‘at the Municipal Airport to cost about 
$225,000. 

Grading and filling at St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Airport is almost complete with 
the result that the port now has available 
approximately 360 acres of level landing 
“area, 

At Council Bluffs (Ia.) Municipal 
‘Airport, drainage tile is being installed 
‘on the N.W.-S.E. runway. Thirteen 
carloads of tile will be used for the 
purpose. 

Lincoln, Neb., is considering bids for 
‘establishment of a pump house at the 
municipal airport. 

DeWitt, Ia., has decided to establish 
a municipal airport. 

South 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Municipal Air- 
port is to have a three-story building 
containing offices, waiting rooms, a res- 
,jtaurant, baggage and mail assorting 
rooms, and a weather bureau. W. G. 
Clarkson, architect, is drafting plans for 
the building which will measure 130x 
(245 ft. 

‘The Nashville (Tenn.) Advisory 
;Committee has recommended that $2,500 
be spent for advance engineering work 
on the proposed municipal airport. A 
$1,000,000 bond issue for the project 
will be voted upon in June. 

' The McAllen (Tex.) Airport advi- 
sory board has let a contract to the 
International Derrick and Construction 
Co. of Columbus, Ohio, for construction 
of an all-steel, six-plane hangar measur- 
ing 50 ft. square. 

Waco, Tex., is to have a 228-acre air- 
port located 14 blocks from the city 
hall when the plans of the newly in- 
corporated Air Services, Inc., material- 
Ege port is to be known as Cen-Tex 

1eld. 


The Greenville (S. C.) Municipal 


Airport is undergoing improvements in 
the way of grading and top-soiling, and 
will soon install lighting. Expenditures 
to the amount of $40,000 are planned. 

At the Curtis-Wright Field, Dal- 
worth, midway between Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex., the International Airways 
Corp. will erect administration build- 
ings, hangars, etc., in the near future. 

Birmingham (Ala.) City Commission 
will take bids soon on improvements for 
the 300-acre municipal airport, to in- 
clude administration building and 
hangar, 

Lynchburg, Va., is considering bids 
for construction of 60x80-ft. hangar at 
the municipal airport, and alternate bids 
for a hangar measuring 60x60 ft. 

Florence (Ala.) Officials have se- 
lected a 160-acre site for a municipal 
airport, work on which will begin 
shortly. 

Work on the Natchitoches (La.) 
Municipal Airport started recently. 
About $35,000 is to be spent on the field, 
which comprises 200 acres. 

The city of Knoxville, Tenn., has ap- 
propriated $18,000 for the construction 
of hangars at the McGhee Tyson Air- 
port. 

At Memphis (Tenn.) Municipal Air- 
port a concrete apron to be constructed 
in front of the city hangar at a cost of 
about $5,000. 

The Dermott (Ark.) City Council re- 
cently voted $250 and the Chamber of 
Commerce, $500 for improving the local 
airport. 

East 

At Westport, Conn., a 4-mi.sq. land- 
ing field is being developed on the prop- 
erty of the Longshore Beach and 
Country Club. It is said that 60,000 
tons of mud are being pumped onto the 
field for surfacing. Adjoining the field 
is a yacht basin where seaplanes may 
alight. 

A 100-acre tract at Ripley, N. Y., 
has been acquired by Wilkinson & 
Vance of North East, Pa., and will be 
developed as an airport. Present plans 
call for the expenditure of $30,000 for 
a three-plane hangar, three runways, and 
lighting equipment. 

Preliminary plans for an airport at 
Mt. Morris, N. Y., are being developed 
by M. H. Mann, president of Mann 
Bros., Inc. Two runways, a hangar, and 
a lighting system are projected at a 
cost of approximately $40,000. 

Middletown (Pa.) Air Corps Depot 
has been designated a permanent post, 
it has been reported, and all the tem- 
porary buildings on the reservation will 
be replaced by modern, permanent struc- 
tures. 

A 60-acre field near Rouzerville, Pa., 
is being developed as a commercial air- 
port by A. C. Pottorff. Eight runways, 
each 4,000 ft. long, and an eight-plane 
hangar are planned. 

Work of grading the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Airport will be resumed 
shortly, it is announced. A contract for 
$100,000 for conditioning the field has 
been awarded to the Nott Plant Co. 
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The Lewistown (Pa.) Aircraft and 
Airways, Inc., has leased a 70-acre tract 
of land 3 mi. west of the city and has 
begun the construction of an 80 x 80 
ft., concrete hangar. 

The York (Pa.) Flying Service has 
leased a 40-acre tract to serve as head- 
quarters for its projected flying 
operations. 

The London (Ont.) Airport will 
shortly have constructed three additional 
runways of approximately 3,000-ft. each. 

Pottsville, Pa., is to have a municipal 
airport located within 20-min. of the city 
and consisting of 600 acres. 

North Central 


At Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minne- 
apolis, the Skelly Oil Co. has leased a 
100 x 150-ft. plot, adjoining the flying 
field on one side and an auto driveway 
on the other, on which it will erect a 
combination plane and automobile filling 
station. 

At the John R. Airport,- Detroit, 
Mich., operated by the Robert H. An- 
derson Co., a twenty-plane hangar is 
under construction, and a 3,000-ft. run- 
way is being graded. 

The Greenville (Mich.) Association 
of Commerce has selected a 160-acre site 
for an airport. 


West 


Klamath Falls, Ore., is reported to 
have voted funds for construction of an 
airport, and to have let the contract for 
clearing the site. A $15,000 hangar is 
included in the improvements to be 
made. 

The city engineer of Kingfisher, 
Okla., has prepared preliminary plans 
for a $25,000 hangar to be erected at the 
municipal airport. 

Leveling at the Boise (Idaho) Mu- 
nicipal Airport is reported to be vir- 
tually complete, and a _ system of 
drainage is being installed. 

North Bend, Ore., has had a three- 
plane hangar built on its recently ac- 
quired 250-acre airport. A road to the 
port is now under construction. 

The City Council of Tucson, Ariz., 
has let the contract for construction of a 
municipal airport building for adminis- 
tration purposes. 

At the Santa Paula (Calif.) Airport, 
James Shive has begun the erection of 
six frame and corrugated iron hangars. 

Blackwell, Okla., is considering the 
establishment of $25,000 airport, includ- 
ing erection of hangar. 

The Los Angeles Bureau of Construc- 
tion will erect a 133x200 ft. hangar at 
the municipal airport. 


At the Exeter (Calif.) Airport, a 50x 
60-ft. hangar is under construction. 





Airports Dedicated 


April 9-10 Troy (Ala.) Municipal 
Airport; April 11-13 Curtiss-Wright 
field at Dalworth, Tex., between Dallas 
and Forth Worth; April 12 Ajo (Ariz.) 
Municipal Airport; April 12-13 Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Municipal Airport; 
April 20 Descanso Park field, near San 
Diego, Calif. 
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P.A.A. Gets Contract 
For Venezuela Service 


NEW YORK (n.y.)—Pan American 
Airways has secured from the Venezuela 
government a contract covering the 
transportation of air mail and passengers 
to and from Venezuela. This will in- 
crease considerably the effectiveness of 
the Pan-American system along the 
north coast of South America as hereto- 
fore the planes on the Cristobal-Curacoa 
line had to fly past the Venezuela coast 
cities to Curacoa without stopping. The 
new service will be launched between 
April 25 and May 2. 

Maracaibo and Puerto Cabello will be 
the new ports of call. The line is oper- 
ated on a weekly basis and was launched 
June 21, last year. Pan American ex- 
pects eventually to push it through to 
Paramaribo in Dutch Guiana, thus 
making a complete circle around the 
Caribbean area. The Venezuelan con- 
tract will run for five years and Pan 
American has options of renewing for 
two additional five-year periods. 





International Starts Coast Line 


LOS ANGELES (catir.) — Regular 
Los Angeles-Ensenada, Mexico, pas- 
senger service was inaugurated by Inter- 
national Air Transport, Ltd., on April 
12, using the Savoia-Marchetti S-55 
twin-engine, sixteen-passenger flying 
boat. Scheduled flights start on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays at 1 p.m. from Los 
Angeles Harbor, with return trips on 
subsequent Thursdays and Sundays from 
Ensenada, Lower California. The com- 
pany has projected coastline air routes 
to extend along the coast of North, 
Central and South America from Seattle 
through San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Ensenada, La Paz, Mazatlan, 
La Union, Panama, Callao, Iguique, 
La Serena, to a southern terminus at 
Valparaiso. Additional Savoia-Mar- 
chetti planes are on order and the sea- 
plane service along the Pacific Coast 
will be extended as rapidly as equipment 
can be provided, according to officials 
of the. company. 





Varney to Carry Passengers Soon 


PORTLAND (ore.)—Early in May 
Varney Air Lines will institute a pas- 
senger service in conjunction with its 
mail line between Portland and Salt 
Lake City, Leon D. Cuddeback, vice- 
president in charge of operations, has 
announced. Passengers will be carried 
in the same plane as the mail, using five 
Boeing 40-B-4’s. Varney first planned 
to carry the mail in separate planes 
and buy tri-engined Fokkers for pas- 
sengers. However, for the time being, 
the Boeing planes will be employed. 
Varney has just celebrated its fourth 
birthday. Its first load of air mail was 
carried over its first route, from Pasco, 
Wash., to Elko, Nev., on April 6, 1926. 
The line now connects Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Pasco, Spokane, Boise, Ida., 
and Salt Lake City. 


Sprinkler Saves Planes at Newark 


NEWARK (Nn. j.)—The deluge sys- 
tem demonstrated before a large group 
of airports specialists last fall upon 
completion of the Colonial hangar here 
recently went into action when a short 
circuit started a blaze within the wing 
of a Fairchild. The fire was confined 
to the wing and the tail surfaces, against 
which the wing had been folded. A 
Sikorsky, Ford another Fairchild and a 
Douglas escaped undamaged and the 
loss on the burned plane was limited to 
a few hundred dollars. 





Alaskan Weather 
Service to be Installed 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Six hundred 
miles of Alaskan airway are to be pro- 
vided with government weather service, 
work commencing July 1. C. J. Mc- 
Gregor, assistant meteorologist, who has 
had charge of weather observations at 
Bolling Field, has been assigned the 2-yr. 
task of developing a weather service on 
the airway between Nome and Fair- 
banks. 

No weather forecast facilities exist at 
Nome, but there is a station at Fair- 
banks. A first class aerological and 
general weather station is to be estab- 
lished at Nome, probably about July 1. 
After the Nome station is in operation 
twelve or fifteen substations will be set 
up along the 600-mi. route between that 
city and Fairbanks. Control points will 
be at the two cities, with radio com- 
munication with secondary stations along 
and off the course for the gathering and 
broadcasting of weather bulletins. 





Colonial Reports Records 


NEW YORK (n.y.)—Colonial division 
of American Airways, Inc., completed 
the first year of its airport service be- 
tween this city and Boston on April 15. 
During that period, the company reports 
10,607 passengers were carried. The 
busiest six-day period during the first 
week of April when 453 were carried. 
Three round trips daily are made now 
instead of the original two and extra 
sections are often necessary. During 
eighteen months of operation completed 
March 31, planes operated by Canadian 
Colonial Airways between New York 
and Montreal were flown 338,500 mi., 
carrying 215,999 Ib. of mail, 1,068 
passengers, and 4,837 Ib. of express, with- 
out loss or injury. The route is oper- 
ated daily in each direction on the same 
schedule as when it was inaugurated. 





Okla. to Have New Services 


TULSA (oxta.)—Beginning May 15, 
the recently organized Oklahoma Short 
Lines Airways, Inc., will operate Fok- 
ker Universals over three routes entirely 
within the state. They will radiate from 
Oklahoma City in northern, southern 
and western directions.- Twice daily 
service will be maintained. Schedules 
and routings will be announced later. 





W.A.E. Dedicates | 
Its Los Angeles Port 


LOS ANGELES (ca.ir.)—Western 
Air Express, Inc., of this city, celebrated. 
its fourth anniversary with the dedica- 
tion of its new $1,000,000 Los Angeles 
terminal [it has been in use for some: 
time] on Valley Blvd., near Alhambra, 
approximately 6 mi. east of downtown, 
Los Angeles. In connection with the 
dedication of the new airport and the 
new $100,000 four-story passenger 
depot, regular Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco passenger service was inaugurated 
with two Fokker F-32 trarisports. The 
dedication ceremonies were held on, 
April 17, 18 and 19. 

An exhibit of aircraft and aeronautical 
products displayed in the new automobile 
garage and on the field itself was one, 
of the features. Exhibitors included: 
Stinson Aircraft Corp.; American Air- 
craft Corp.; Associated Aircraft, Inc.; 
Detroit Aircraft Corp. ; Rogers Aircraft, 
Inc.; Emsco Aircraft Corp.; Ogden 
Aeronautical Corp.; Solar Aircraft Co.; 
Douglas Aircraft Co.; Lockheed Air- 
craft Co.; Bowlus Sailplane Co.; Evaris 
Glider Co.; Hogdkinson Aircraft Corp. } 
Axelson Aircraft Engine Co.; Kinner 
Airplane and Motor Corp. ; and Menasco 
Motors Co. Other exhibitors were: 
AviaTion, Aero Digest, Western Fly- 
ing, Dr. T. C. Young, D. E. McDaneld, 
Standard Flying Schools, Pacific Air- 
motive Corp., Richfield Oil Co., B. F, 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Western Auto 
Supply, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Gruss Air Spring Co., Nicholas-Beazley 
Airplane Co., Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Western College of Aeronautics, Oder- 
Nox Co., Bowman and Co., and Pennzoil: 


Port Has Modern Features 


The new Los Angeles terminal of 
W.A.E., is located on a 188-acre tract 
of land adjoining Valley Boulevard and 
the Pacific Electric interurban line. It 
has been under construction for ap- 
proximately 1 yr. A single'oil surfaced 
runway 500 ft. wide:and 3,500 ft. long 
extends diagonally across the field in a 
northeast-southwest direction. Taxi 
lanes and loading or warming up plat: 
forms are either oil surfaced or paved 

The passenger and administration 
building is four stories high and sur- 
mounted by a copper sheathed dis- 
patcher’s cupola. It combines a large 
central passenger lobby and waiting 
room with ticket offices, administration 
offices, rest rooms, restaurant, radio 
room, weather bureau, and dispatcher’s 
tower. Complete night lighting equip» 
ment is in use on the airport and regulat 
operations are conducted’ after dark 
with both mail and passenger planes. ° 

W.A.E. began operations April 17, 
1926, by inaugurating ari air mail serv- 
ice between Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
City, using Douglas mail planes. In 
May, 1926, passenger service was 
inaugurated over this route whenever 
mail loads permitted. In December, 
1927, the company took over the air mail 
line between Cheyenne, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, and - Pueblo. 
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Henderson Discusses 
Controversy With United 


NEW YORK (n. y.) — Col. Paul 
Henderson, vice-president and general 
manager of National Air Transport, in 
an exclusive interview with a represen- 
tative of AVIATION expressed great 
concern over the probable effect of the 
present struggle for the control of that 
company on the healthy development of 
American air transport and of a proper 
public attitude towards aviation. 


Stock Prices Influenced 


“We are telling the public,” said Colonel 
Henderson, “and it is the truth, that air 
transport is in a very difficult way at the 
present time and in urgent need of further 
support. The Postmaster General is going 
before committees of Congress to plead for 
the Watres bill as a measure for the salva- 
tion of the splendid air transport structure 
that has been built up in the last few years. 

“At this critical hour a fight for financial 
control, conducted in the arena of Wall 
Street, sends the stocks of N.A.T. and United 
Aircraft & Air Transport soaring to almost 
doubled prices within two or three weeks. 
The average member of Congress and the 
average citizen looks at the financial page 
of his newspaper and figures to himself 
that no industry of which the securities 
sell at such lofty levels can be in any need 
of special consideration. Without regard 
for the results of this battle for control the 
battle itself is producing a false and dan- 
gerous impression on the public mind. 

“Furthermore, the effect of a _ spirited 
competition to purchase the stocks of the 
companies concerned is bad in another way. 
In spite of the fact that the aviation indus- 
try suffers and has suffered from an exces- 
sive inflow of capital the present develop- 
ments will encourage new attempts to find 
a foothold for money in aviation and new 
promotions, unsound and unnecessary. I 
cannot speak too strongly on the lamentable 
consequences that seem to be brewing in 
this controversy. 

“What air transport needs is not more 
money but a settling down of all of its 
component parts, co-operation and hard 
work in the field, with the attention of 
all of its executives directed toward the 
development of the business itself rather 
than to the stock market manipulation of 
the securities of certain components of the 
business. Air transportation for passengers, 
mail and packages will succeed in the 
United States, but it will only succeed 
when those engaged in it get down to 
business and put to one side any thought 
of stock market manipulations and trades.” 


United Calls Meeting 


The latest development, as AvIATION 
goes to press, is the announcement 
of United’s calling of a special stock- 
holders’ meeting at Wilmington, Del., 
May 7. United is able to call this meet- 
ing as the owner of at least one-fifth 
of the outstanding N.A.T. stock, claim- 
ing that it owns 375,000 shares of the 
650,000 shares outstanding. 

According to the letter announcing 
the meeting, United plans at that time 
to take up the proposed issuance of 
N.A.T. stock for Eastern Air Trans- 
port stock (the issuance having been 
prevented when originally planned 
through an injunction secured by 
United), and proposed (by United) 
amendments to the by-laws which would 
make it possible for a director of 
N.A.T. to be removed with or without 
cause by the vote of the majority of 
stockholders and prohibit the amend- 
ment of the company’s by-laws by the 
directors. [See Aviation for April 19]. 

At.a meeting of the N.A.T. directors 
April, 15 the following officers were 
elected, according to the reports: 


Chairman of board, Howard E. Coffin; 
president, C. M. Keys; vice-president, Paul 


Hendersoh, Thomas B. Doe, Charles L. 
Lawrance, C. Townsend Ludington; secre- 
tary and treasurer, John J. Mitchell, Jr.; 
assistant treasurer, Curtis Barkes; assistant 
secretary, Henry G. Hotchkiss. 

The Executive Committee includes: C. M. 
Keys, C. T. Vudington, John J. Mitchell, 
Jr., Charles L. Lawrance, J. Cheever Cow- 
din, Chester W. Cuthell, Leonard Kennedy, 
Harold F. Pitcairn, D. M. Sheaffer, Trow- 
bridge Callaway, James C. Willson. 





Council Bluffs Work Starts 
COUNCIL BLUFFS (1a.)—Construc- 


tion of runways, drainage system and 
lighting equipment for the new $80,000 
municipal airport here started April 14, 
and will be completed, according to the 
contracts, within 70 days. The Boyne 
Construction Co. was given the contract 
for installing a complete drainage sys- 
tem for two runways, each 2,600x200 ft., 
on a bid of $11,397.65. Boyne also will 
build the runways at a cost of $19,661 
each. A slag surface treated with oil 
will be used. Flynn Electric Co., local 
representatives for General Electric, 
were awarded the contract for the light- 
ing system at a price of $9,672.84. The 
contractors must guarantee to obtain an 
A rating in lighting. The equipment 
will include trenchlay cable, tip-over 
boundary lights, a G. E. ALH floodlight 
with remote control switches, and other 
airport devices. 





Air Ferries States 
Analysis of Traffic 


SAN FRANCISCO (catir.) — Air 
Ferries, Ltd., which has attracted con- 
siderable attention by its phenomenal 
traffic patronage in the short time since 
its inauguration, recently made an anal- 
ysis of this traffic with extremely inter- 
esting results. A questionnaire was 
presented all passengers during a period 
of seven average traffic days between 
Feb. 26 and March 7 and the following 
was reported by the company. [The line 
operates between San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Vallejo. ] 


Seventy-one per cent of the passengers 
were bound on business errands. 

After only 30 days of service, nearly 
25 per cent of the traffic was composed of 
persons who had used the service before 
and were becoming “habitual” passengers. 
’ In the first two months, Air Ferries car- 
ried approximately 7,400 persons who had 
never been up in planes before. 

In spite of the fact that a large per- 
centage of the traffic continues to- be at- 
tracted by the novelty, 374 per cent of the 
passengers now traveling by air in lieu of 
ferry steamer and electric train are doing 
so because they are in a hurry and choose 
the fastest means of transportation between 
the cities served. 

Women passengers ranged from 20 per 
cent of the total on bad weather week days 
to 38 per cent on Sundays. 

The following statistics were obtained 
under definitely average traffic conditions, 
including one week-end and three cold and 
stormy days: 


Feb. 
Classification Average 26 
Nn? RD ee Pee ee .724 . 668 
ON aha 6-055050% te ot i hat . 276 . 332 
Crossing bay on business errands 712 .651 
Crossing bay for pleasure or social 
eng: ents on other side...... . . 288 . 349 
Using air ferries to save time...... . 231 .278 
Using air ferries because of curiosity 769 .722 


Used air ferries before............ . 247 
Making first airplane flight........ 
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Twin Cities-Spokane 
Line to Open May 15 


MINNEAPOLIS (minn.)—Arrange- 
ments have been completed for opening 
about May 15 a passenger service be- 
tween the Twin Cities and Spokane, 
Wash., Julius Perlt, manager of the 
eastern division of Mamer Air Trans- 
port, has announced here. Plans for the 
line have been in the making for 24 yr., 
but details were not settled until a recent 
visit here of officials of the line, includ- 
ing N. B. Mamer, operations manager. 

Special Buhl air sedans, each powered 
with a Wasp and carrying five pas- 
sengers, will be used between the Twin 
Cities and Butte, Mont. Tri-engined 
Fords will be used on the hop over the 
Rocky Mountains between Butte and 
Spokane. These will be powered with 
Wasps, also. 

The service will be operated on a 
12-hr. basis, with planes leaving both 
termini at about 8 a.m. daily. Stops will 
be made at Aberdeen, S. D., Miles City, 
Billings, Butte and Missoula, Mont., in 
addition to Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Spokane. The route is approximately 
1,200 mi. long. Maximum altitude re- 
quired for crossing the Continental 
divide will be only 6,000 ft. Emergency 
landing fields are being placed approxi- 
mately every 10 mi. through the moun- 
tains. Between Butte and Minneapolis 
the country is rolling terrain, allowing 
landing in case of emergency almost 
anywhere. 

The company is known to be estab- 
lishing this line in preparation for the 
anticipated northern transcontinental air 
mail route, under consideration by postal 
authorities. It plans to be able to show 
a favorable operating record when bid- 
ding for such a mail contract opens. 





Boeing Line Ready 
(Continued from page 863) 


the night mail run between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles on May 1, also. 
This Los Angeles-Seattle line has been 
open to passengers with the exception of 
the San Francisco-Los Angeles section. 





Westbound Chicago-San Francisco Eastbound 
Read Down (Central Time) Read Up 
8:00 a.m. Lv. Chicago Ar. 6:00 p.m 
patneaes 0 Lv. Iowa City Ar. Bie ie San 
10:15 a.m. Lv. Cedar Rapids Ar. _............. 
11:30 a.m. Lv. Des Moines Ar. 2:00 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. Lv. Omaha Ar. 12:40 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. Lv. Lincoln Ar. ......... 
(Mountain Time) 
2:45 p.m. Lv. North Platte Ar _—.............. 
5:00 p.m. Lv. Cheyenne Ar. 7:30 a.m 
9:30 p.m. Ar. Salt Lake City Lv. 4:00 a.m 
(Pacific Time) 
9:00 p.m. Lv. Salt Lake City Ar. 2:30 a.m. 
1:30 a.m. Lv. Reno Ar. 10:00 p.m. 
2:30 a.m. Lv. Sacramento Ar. 8:50 p.m: 
4:30 a.m. Ar. Oakland-San F. Lv. 8:00 p.mf 
(Sunday) 
Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
27 28 1 2 6 7 
. 802 .731 .714 .620 .777 .759 
. 198 . 269 . 286 . 380 . 223 .241 
.617 .592 .812 ae . 839 . 760 
. 383 . 408 188 oh . 161 . 240 
118 .059 . 184 3 .375 .375 
. 882 . 941 . 816 ae .625 .625 
ee cae .171 ens .222 . 349 
. 373 428 610 . 333 . 265 
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(titm- Airway Briefs -ttI{l| 


Cleveland, Ohio, has requested the 
services of an expert from the Aero- 
nautics Branch to aid in selecting a site 
for a downtown lakefront airport. 


Gifford Flying Service has contracted 
to operate the city-owned facilities at 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Municipal Air- 
port, and will pay the city $100 per 
month. 

A company is reported formed in 
Port Huron, Mich., for the purpose of 
opening an amphibion service between 
that city and Detroit. 


The Journal-Gazette, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has published a table giving eleva- 
tion, latitude and longitude of principal 
cities in the United States, together 
with distance and difference in latitude 
and longitude from Fort Wayne. Re- 
prints have been distributed to Indiana 
pilots. 


Nashville, Tenn., will hold a special 
election June 26 to consider a $1,000,000 
bond issue for establishment of a mu- 
nicipal airport. 

West Coast Air Transport has put 
into operation a low wave length point 
to point radio communication system 
between Portland, Seattle, Montague, 
Calif., and San Francisco. 


Frank P. Bell, formerly of Varney 
Air Lines, has opened an airplane sup- 
ply office in hangar No. 4, Portland 
(Ore.) airport. 

Thompson Aeronautical Corp., has 
decided to install code rather than voice 
radio sets in amphibion planes operated 
between Cleveland and Detroit. The 
planes will be equipped to receive voice 
signals, however. 


Of 62 airports in the United States 
surfaced with asphaltic oils during 1929, 
28, were surfaced by Gilmore Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., according to a 
recent report. 


Two enlisted men from the Army 
meteorological station at Kelly Field 
have been sent to Midland, Tex., to 
operate the new meteorological station 
there. The Army has also donated a 
hangar, which is being moved from 
Fort Bliss, and other Army personnel 
will help operate the field. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) airport advisory 
board has recommended reductions in 
the proposed expenditures for the ma- 
rine airport which will be built there. 


Thompson Aeronautical Corp., which 
resumes its Detroit-Cleveland service 
April 28, will charge $15 fare each way. 
In addition to the company’s regular 
amphibions, a Stinson Detroiter plane 
with Packard Diesel engine will be used. 


An experimental air mail service 
from Lethbridge, Alta., to Vancouver, 
B. C., via Crows Nest Pass, will be 
operated this summer by the Dominion 
Government. 

Admission of commercial pilots. to 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers was discussed at the recent con- 
vention of the Western Union of the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers at 
Vancouver. It will be taken up at the 
Triennial International Convention, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 2. 

Glider flights have been forbidden 
at Jacksonville, Fla., municipal airport, 
because of danger of interference with 
regular plane traffic. 


White Bros. Co., a cotton firm, has 
offered $200 per month and upkeep for 
lease of the Little Rock (Ark.) Air 
Intermediate Depot. The only other bid 
received by the War Department came 
from Command-Aire Air Services, Inc. 
New bids may be called for. 


Both of the proposed sites for a New 
Orleans airport, on the east and west 
sides of the Industrial Canal, offer pos- 
sibilities for development as a major 
airport, according to a report by Mar- 
shall C. Hoppin, Aeronautics Branch 
airport specialist. 

The Aeronautics Bureau of the Young 
Men’s Business Club of New Orleans 
has launched a campaign for air mail 
service between New Orleans and Chi- 
cago. A. Adair Watters has been re- 
elected president of the Bureau. 


Fares between San Diego and Yuma, 
Ariz., via Standard Airlines division of 
W.A.E., have been reduced about twenty 
per cent, to $18 one way and $32.40 
round trip. 


West Coast Air Transport has re- 
duced its fare from Portland or San 
Francisco to Montague, Calif., the half- 
way point, by $5. The new rate is $25. 


Representative Larry W. Hughes, 
author of the Tennessee airport bill, will 
spend two weeks touring the state to 
survey airport sites. The bill provides 
an appropriation of $50,000 annually 
from the state gasoline tax. 


Western Air Express inaugurated a 
schedule of three round trips daily be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
April 14. 

Southern Division of American Air- 
ways, Inc., carried 2,678 passengers 
during March, as compared with 2,608 
during the ten months of operation in 
1929. 

A new booklet giving rules and regu- 
lations for Boston Airport has been 
distributed to local pilots, each of whom 
is required to sign a receipt for it. 


The Graf Zeppelin will pay a landing 
fee of $5,000 to cover handling and 
storage at Lakehurst, N. J., on its next 
trip. Of this amount, $3,000 covers cost 
of preparation and handling; $2,000 is 
for use of grounds and mooring mast 
for 24 hr. It is agreed also that a 
$15,000 guarantee will be posted, and 
$1,000 will be paid for each 24 hr. if 
the ship is behind schedule. 

Failure of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., 
to carry out a reduction in height of 
the airport heating plant smokestack 
has led the Aeronautics Branch to de- 
lay operation of the radio beacon there 
unti! July 1. 

Pacific Air Transport, which uses 
Boeing planes, reports an average speed 
of 115 m.p.h. for operations during 
March. 





Watres Mail Bill 
Passes House 


(Continued from page 863) 


rate of payment will reduce the average 
cost per mile from $1.05 to $0.72. In 
the case of the Boston-New York run, 
however, a loss of only $572 would be 
suffered by the company on the amount 
of mail carried in a month such as last 
January, should the maximum rate be 
awarded. During that month 6,912 Ib. 
were carried, with a revenue to the 
company of $20,735. Figured on the 
same amount of poundage and the maxi- 
mum rate of the new system the 192-mi. 
run would bring in $19,162. 

The certificate plan is continued in 
the new bill, with the interpolation that 
rates are to be fixed by the Postmaster 
General from time to time, at least an- 
nually, and that he shall publish in 
his annual report his reasons for the 
continuance or the modification of any 
rates, but that such rates shall not ex- 
ceed $1.25 per mi. 

In the arrangement with the pas- 
senger lines the statement is made that 
whenever sufficient air mail is not avail- 
able, first-class mail matter may be 
added to make up the maximum load 
specified in the contract. 

Authority for the extension or con- 
solidation of routes in this country, and 
for the extension of domestic routes into 
Canada for a distance of 150 mi. from 
the boundary line, is granted the Post- 
master General in the same language as 
in the first draft of the Watres bill. 


New Clause Important 


A most significant limiting clause 
was added to the bill by the powerful 
House Committee on Rules. It states: 
“After July 1, 1931, the Postmaster 
General shall not enter into contracts 
for the transportation of mail between 
points which have not heretofore had 
such service unless the contract air mail 
appropriation proposed to be obligated 
therewith is sufficient to care for such 
contracts, and all other obligations 
against such appropriation, without in- 
curring a deficiency therein.” [The 
language of this clause would seem spe- 
cifically to provide against the procure- 
ment of deficiency appropriations.—Ed. ] 

Representative Wood, chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
has indicated his opposition to the bill. 
The Post Office Department collaborated 
on the new version and approves it. 
Mr. Brown has stated that he thought 
savings effected by the new plan of 
compensation would be sufficient to en- 
able the Post Office Department to estab- 
lish the southern transcontinental route 
as soon as lighting has been completed 
on it. 

Advertisements have been sent out on 
five routes now in operation on which 
contracts expire May 5, 1930.. As the 
new contracts are only for 2 mo., with 
service obligatory on May..6, there is 
little doubt but they will be awarded to 
the present contractors now operating 
the routes. Klee tial, 
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Announce Complete 
Light Plane Tour Rules 


PARIS (FRANCE) — Complete rules 
governing the 1930 “Challenge de 
Tourisme International,” which will 
be held July 20-Aug. 7, have been 
published by the F.A.l. There are 
several requirements in addition to 
those previously announced (AVIATION, 
March 15, 1930, p. 549). Besides 
possessing an airworthiness certificate 
granted by a nation affiliated with the 
F.A.I., competing planes must have a 
minimum load factor of five for pulling 
out of a dive; they must make a test 
flight of at least 200 km. (124.5 mi.) 
before the contest; they must be 
equipped with the following accessories : 
fireproof bulkhead, fire extinguisher, 
airspeed indicator, tachometer, altimeter, 
compass, clock. 

No change will be allowed of the 
following parts: wings, ailerons, tail 
planes, fuselage, landing gear (except 
wheels), cylinders, crankcase, propeller 
(unless spare is carried). Engines 
will be sealed at the beginning of the 
trials, and a broken seal entails a 
penalty of 30 points. Final scores will 
be a percentage of the maximum 
numbers of points allowed, as follows: 
reliability during tour, 75 points; speed 
during tour, 195 points; practical 
qualities, 140 points; take-off and land- 
ing performance, 60 points; fuel con- 
sumption test, 30 points. The max- 
imum total points is thus set at 500, 
and the winner must make at least ‘300. 


Technical Tests Will Follow Tour 


Technical tests will take place at 
Berlin Aug. 1-7, following the tour 
instead of preceding it, as last year. 
Since there are different scales of 
points for the two categories of planes 
(maximum weights empty 710 lb. and 
1,014 Ib., including 15 per cent allow- 
ance from F.A.I. classifications), the 
winners will be placed regardless of 
category. Prizes are offered as fol- 
lows: first, 100,000 francs ($3,920) ; 
second, 50,000 francs ($1,960) ; third, 
25,000 francs ($980); fourth, 15,000 
francs ($588) ; fifth to twentieth, 10,000 
francs ($392). Many other national 
and international prizes are also offered. 

The regular closing date for eritries 
was April 15. They will be received 
until May 15, however, upon payment 
of double fee ($78.40). Only members 
of the participating national organ- 
izations mav enter, but pilots from 
other countries wishing to compete may 
join any one of these clubs, which are 
as follows: Aero-Club von Deutsch- 
land; Federacion Aeronautica Espa- 
nola; Aero-Club de France; Royal 
Aero Club of the United Kingdom; 
Aeroklub Rzeczypospolite Polskie; 
Schweizer Aero-Club; Aeroklub Re- 
publiky Ceskoslovenske. 


Ras Tafari Buys Sibour Plane 


ADDIS ABABA (AsByssiINn1IA)—Ras 
Tafari, King of Abyssinia, has pur- 
chased the Moth plane used by the 
Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Sibour on 
their flight to this country. Before per- 
mission for the flight was granted, they 
were required to give the King an 
option of purchase, and to paint the 
Abyssinian flag on fuselage and wings. 
They were given a magnificent recep- 
tion on arrival, and presented with a 
gold coin especially struck to commemo- 
rate their visit, being stamped with an 
image of the King’s head on one side, 
and a plane on the reverse. The only 
other plane in this country, flown by a 
French pilot, was recently the chief 
instrument in quelling a rebellion when 
a bomb from the plane killed the rebel 
leader. 





Publish 1929 French 
Airline Subsidy Data 


PARIS (FRANCE) — Government sub- 
sidies to French air transport lines 
average more than 75 per cent of their 
total earnings, according to figures 
recently given out by M. Voilin during 
a discussion of the air budget in the 
Chamber of Deputies. This high per- 
centage maintains in each of the four 
companies which are subsidized. The 
figures, given approximately in dol- 
lars, are as follows: 





Total Per Cent 

Company Subsidy Earnings of Subsidy 
Aeropostale....... $252,000 $300,000 84.1 
> ee a 104,000 124,000 83.9 
Air Union........ 68,000 104,000 65.4 
DO niece cic 32,000 44,000 72.6 
WE Shc atiewne $456,000 $572,000 76.5 





Rohrbach Firm Passes Crisis 


BERLIN (cerRMANyY)—In a special in- 
terview with the Berlin correspondent 
of Aviation, Dr. Adolf Rohrbach. 
president of Rohrbach Metal Airplane 
Co., stated that the company is now 
definitely out of its financial difficulties, 
and preparing for increased production. 
It was explained that these difficulties 
were due largely to the fact that an 
anticipated government subsidy of $73,- 
000 was unexpectedly reduced last fall 
to $24,000 (not $240,000, as errone- 
ously reported in Aviation Feb. 15). 
Since the recent purchase by Dr. Rohr- 
bach and his brother of the company 
stock which was held by the German 
Government, all salaries and the ac- 
counts of smaller creditors have been 
paid. Payment has been received on 
account for the Romar flying boat under 
construction for the French Govern- 
ment, and other orders are in prospect. 


Four French Firms 
Develop New Planes 


PARIS (France)—Eight new French 
planes have been reported as nearly 
ready for tests. Four of these are being 
developed by Breguet: Br. 360 T, a 
tri-engined sesquiplane with total of 
470 hp.; Br. 401 T, similar to the last 
but with 750 hp.; a multi-place battle 
plane; and a new long-range plane in- 
tended for use in an attempt on the 
distance record. All four of these, as 
well as the Br. 270 military two-seater 
recently completed, are of steel con- 
struction, a method recently adopted by 
the company. 

Avions Caudron has just completed a 
new open cockpit biplane, the C.232, 
with folding wings. The first model is 
fitted with a 95 hp. Renault in-line air- 
cooled engine, but Salmson, Lorraine, 
and Michel engines may be fitted alter- 
natively. Maximum designed speed is 
100 m.p.h., with 80 m.p.h. cruising speed 
and endurance of 4 hr. The Peyret 
works are completing a second Mau- 
boussin monoplane, following the suc- 
cess of the first in capturing four F.A.I. 
International Records. The new model 
is a two-seater cabin machine, using a 
40 hp. Salmson engine. M. Abraham 
is having constructed an original light 
plane to use a 100 hp. six-cylinder in- 
line watercooled Hispano-Suiza engine. 





British Develop Flight Recorder 


FARNSBOROUGH (ENGEAND) — 
Royal Aircraft Establishment has devel- 
oped a combination moving picture cam- 
era and automatic control for recording 
the movements of aircraft in all types of 
maneuvers. The device consists essen- 
tially of a lightproof compartment with 
an illuminated baseplate on which are 
mounted altimeter, chronometer, tachom- 
eter, air speed indicator, thermometer, 
and cross. levels, upon which is focused 
a special moving picture camera oper- 
ated by clockwork. The whole is con- 
trolled either by a push-button or an 
automatic interruptor switch. 





Junkers G-38 Makes Records 


DESSAU (GERMANY )—Five new Inter- 
national Records are claimed for the 
Junkers G-38, piloted by Capt. Wilhelm 
Zimmermann. Carrying a useful load 
of five metric tons (11,000 Ib.) the plane 
covered 100 km. at 184.46 km. per hour 
(114 m.p.h.); covered 500 km. at 172 
km. per hour (108.6 m.p.h.) ; established 
an endurance record of 3 hr. 2 min., a 
distance record of 501.4 km. (310.6 mi.) 
and a speed record of 206 km. per hour 
(127.7 m.p.h.) 
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The French Bleriot company has 
built a monoplane designed for a cruis- 
ing endurance of 9,000 mi. It will be 
used in an attempted Paris-Tokio non- 
stop, flight. It will carry 1,500 gal. of 
gasoline. 

Berks, Bucks & Oxon Aero Club, 
Woodley, England, held an air meet 
recently to celebrate the opening of its 
new clubhouse and grounds. Miss 
Winifred Spooner, in a Gipsy Moth, 
won the 30-mi. feature race. 

Lord Thompson, British Air Minister, 
will probably be the only passenger on 
the proposed flight of the dirigible R.100 
to Canada next month. Maj. J. H. 
Scott, once commander of the R.34, will 
command the R.100. 

According to the terms of contract 
for building a branch factory of Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co. at Los Cerillos, 
Cuba (Aviation, March 29), the Cuban 
Government agrees to buy twenty 
Curtiss Falcon planes for $531,802.80, 
and replacement parts to a total value 
of $57,666. Construction work on the 
factory has been started. 

Scadta has announced plans for open- 
ing a third route in Colombia, from 
Puerto Barrio to Medellin, a distance of 
125 mi. 

Mexican Association of Aeronautics 
has appointed a technical advisory 
council of which the members are: Gen. 
Juan F. Azcarate, Col. Pablo Sidar, 
Col. Samuel C. Rojas, Col. Castillo 
Breton, Col. Gustavo Leon, Col. Alberto 
Lezama, Col. Roberto Fierro, Col. 
Augustin Castrejon. 

Cuban pilots must be licensed by the 
Government, according to a recent de- 
cree. Six types of license, including 
that to glider pilots, are issued. 


French Federation Nationale Aero- 
nautique will held its first congress at 
Oran May 5-10. 

Covering 4,345 km. (2,695 mi.) in 
30 hr. 25 min. in a Latecoere 28 sea- 
plane, M. Mermoz of the French Com- 
pagnie Generale Aeropostale is reported 
to have broken the International closed 
circuit distance record for seaplanes, 
and the French duration record. The 
plane has a Hispano-Suiza 600 hp. 
engine. M. Mermoz was accompanied 
by a navigator and a radio operator. 


The Bank of France is now using 
planes regularly for gold shipments, 
except to and from London. 


An airline between Trieste and 
Genoa, Italy, was inaugurated April 16 
by S.LS.A., using C.A.M.S. 22 sea- 
planes. The journey is made by plane 
in 3 hr., as compared with 13 hr. by 
train. 

Luft Hansa will resume service this 
summer between Holland and Switz- 
erland, as well as Holland and Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Over 20,000 passengers have been 
carried by K.N.I.L.M., Royal Nether- 
lands Indian Airways, since inaugura- 
tion of service Nov. 1, 1929. Twice 
daily runs. are made between Batavia 


and Bandoeng. Other routes are Bata- 
via-Singapore and Batavia-Sourabaya. 


Flight - Lieutenants Boothman and 
Long have been selected to pilot the 
Schneider Cup race planes in connection 
with high speed research to be carried 
out by the Royal Air Force at Felix- 
stowe, England. 


Moteurs Salmson is developing a 
300 hp. radial engine, which will give 
the firm a complete line with the follow- 
ing ratings: 40, 95, 120, 230, 306, 520 hp. 

The Duchess of Bedford reached Cape 
Town April 19, completing the first half 
of her round-trip flight from Croydon 
half a day ahead of schedule. 


A motor car using a rocket motor 
invented by Dr. Paul Heylandt, pro- 
ducing explosions by mixing liquid 
oxygen and gasoline, has attained a 
speed of 50 m.p.h., and the inventor, 
with the aid of Max Valier, intends to 
install it in a light plane. 


Port Belem, State of Para, Brazil, and 
Rio Grande do Sul, have been named 
as airports of entry by the Brazilian 
Government. 


After serious consideration, plans for 
an airport in the center of London have 
been abandoned, at least for the present. 
The Waterloo station roof project was 
found to be too expensive. 


While Mlle. Lena Bernstein failed in 
a recent attempt to break the feminine 
endurance record, Mme. Maryse Bastie, 
present record-holder, has purchased 
a Klemm plane with Salmson engine 
with which she expects to improve the 
mark she set last fall. 


‘Aero Club de France has awarded 
gold medals to Pierre Clerget, engine 
designer, and M. Metmoz, chief pilot 
for Cie. Gle. Aeropostale. 


Avions Farman has formed a sub- 
sidiary company, Air Service, for taxi 
work, aerial photography, and adver- 
tising. Farman 190 planes will be used. 


New airports have been built at Cor- 
bieres, near Carcassone, and St. Gatien, 
near Deauville, France. 


General Ferrie is president of a per- 
manent committee for aeronautical sci- 
entific and technical questions recently 
formed under French Government spon- 
sorship. 


The new Handley Page airport at 
Radlett, England, is complete and ready 
for use. There are several unusually 
large hangars at the port, capable of 
accommodating the new Handley Page 
40-passenger transport planes. 

The Czechoslovakian military aircraft 
factory Letany has sent a plane to China 
for demonstration, and Avia company 
has sent another to Japan. 


The Swiss Government has obtained 
right to manufacture Italian Salvator 
parachutes. 


Officials of the Junkers Company deny 
reports that the firm is negotiating for 
rights to produce Wright engines. 

Plans are being made for establish- 
ment of a passenger, mail and express 
service by flying boat between Vera 
Cruz and Progreso, Yucatan, Mexico. 





English Lords Debate 
Expansion of Air Force 


LONDON (ENGLAND)—Reduction of 
the British Army and Navy as a pos- 
sible result of strengthening the Air 
Force was debated recently in the House 
of Lords by Lord Trenchard, former 
Air Chief Marshal, and Lord Thomson, 
Air Minister. The former maintained 
that large economies could be achieved 
by replacing other services with aircraft, 
as has been done in Mesopotamia, the 
northwest frontier of India, Aden and 
the Sudan. He pointed out that the 
range and mobility of planes made it 
possible to quell disturbances before 
they had a chance to get really started, 
with a minumum of cost in casualties 
and money. 

Lord Thomson, while admitting that 
an inquiry into the cost of substituting 
the Air Force for other services is now 
under way, emphasized the importance 
of developing commercial aviation, engi- 
neering and manufacturing facilities. 
He said that while the total increase in 
British air power is small compared 
with other countries, the Air Force at 
present is large enough to act as a 
deterrent against attack, since air de- 
fence consists largely of interception 
and reprisal. Lord Thomson also ex- 
pressed his belief that an appreciable 
increase in the equipment of the Air 
Force would be unjustified at present, 
because types of aircraft are changing 
so rapidly. He pointed out also that 
the international situation is not at all 
threatening at this time. The Air Min- 
ister’s speech was apparently very favor- 
ably received. 





Start London-Belgium Night Line 


LONDON (ENGLAND)—Night mail and 
passenger service has been inaugurated 
on regular schedule between this city 
and Brussels by saBENA. Tri-engined 
Fokker F. VII A planes leave in each 
direction nightly at 10 p.m. These 
planes, which carry eight passengers 
and mail, are built under license in 
Belgium, using 200 hp. Bristol engines 
built under license in France. In order 
to make the service possible, beacons 
of 3,000,000 cp. each have been installed 
at Erp-Meire, Saint Denis, and Oost- 
camp. Smaller beacons have been 
placed every 10 mi. along the coast from 
Ostend to Dunkirk. 





Offers Prize for Channel Glide 


LONDON (EeNGLAND)—A prize of 
$4,860 for the first British pilot who 
flies a British glider across.the English 
Channel between June 1, 1930, and May 
31, 1932, has been offered by A. J. A. 
Wallace Barr, on behalf of Cellon, Ltd., 
makers of dopes and fabrics. In 1922, 
Mr. Barr offered a prize of $250 for a 
glide of 50 mi. in a straight line by a 
British pilot, which its still open. The 
prizes are to be competed for under the 
rules of the Royal Aero Club. 
















































































































WHAT OUR 


Readers Say 





Larger Payloads 


To THE EpITor: 

Having just read with considerable 
interest the last issue of AvIATION, 
I feel that, despite the general ex- 
cellence of your publication, I must 
take issue with the writers of several 
of the articles. 

The first is, “The Salesman’s Job,” 
by Karl E. Voelter, and I do not agree 
with his stand that the general public 
is not air-minded. 

In my limited experience of thir- 
teen years, I have found that the air- 
mindedness idea is not nearly as vital 
as the idea of the one way pocket 
book. As an ex-army pilot, barn- 
stormer and commercial operator, both 
in this country and Canada, I have 
found that the main factor in gov- 
erning air mindedness was the price 
of the ride. 

That idea holds true today just as 
much as it has since the conclusion 
of the World War. The big trans- 
port companies were not getting full 
loads until they reduced the tariff so 
that it was fairly close or even lower 
than the railway fares. Since these 
companies have reduced the fares, 
Colonial, for instance, has put on two 
extra runs between New York and 
Boston. T. A. T., I understand, has 
tripled its business and for a similar 
reason many other lines are running 
to capacity. 

That, I think, proves to some ex- 
tent, that it is not a question of air- 
mindedness but a question of price. 
In other words, aviation’s next step 
is to educate the public to the idea 
that flying is not for the millionaire 
alone, but also belongs to the hoi- 
polloi, or what have you? 

In the second place—in regard to 
the designs for 1930: 

Your contributors all seem to be of 
the opinion that the planes of the 
coming year will not be of larger 
size or greater carrying capacity. — 

To my mind. the salvation of air 
transportation is the carrying of more 
passengers and larger payloads than 
we are doing at present. Another 
idea (which I suppose is equally fan- 
tastic) is that of placing the manu- 
facture of planes on a mass produc- 
tion basis for the purpose of lowering 
costs to a reasonable basis. 

As we all know, the cost of large 
planes to the buyer today is out of 
all, proportion to their actual produc- 
tion costs, and the same thing may be 
said of engines. The manufacturer 
at the present time tries to get the 





cost of his research and experimenta- 
tion back during the course of a year, 
rather than by looking forward and 
distributing this cost over a period of 
say, five years. 
Gorpon K. Berry 
[formerly R.F.C. and R.A.F.] 
Concord, N. H. 


Newspapers and Aeronautics 


To THE EpiTor: 

It is generally acknowledged that 
the newspapers of today can, and do, 
influence the public to a great extent; 
but is this influence used in the proper 
way? Aeronautics is the youngest and 
fastest growing of any of the enter- 
prises of the United States; it has 
advanced by leaps and bounds, and 
promises to revolutionize transporta- 
tion in this country and in other 
countries. With the above facts in 
view, just think how much the news- 
papers could do for the further ad- 
vancement of this enterprise. 

If a pilot is killed while thrilling a 
crowd with his daring stunts, glaring 
headlines appear in newspapers all 
over the country before the dust has 
settled at the scene of the accident, 
and many times untrue statements 
are made just for the sake of “news.” 
On the other hand, the many advance- 
ments and successful achievements in 
the field of Aeronautics remain in the 
dark as far as the public is concerned, 
or are given a short space on one of 
the back pages. As far as automobiles 
are concerned, so many people are 
killed by them that it is becoming a 
thing of every-day occurrence, and 
only a small portion of them make an 
interesting “‘write-up.” 

I am very sure the newspapers could 
help the further advancement of Aero- 
nautics a great deal if their influence 
is used in the proper way. 

Lioyp M. ELpDERDICE, 
Westminster, Md. 


[Mr. Elderdice’s view is one which 
many of those prominent in aero- 
nautical work have shared. It seems 
to us, however, that to concern our- 
selves primarily with the form of a 
newspaper report of an accident is 
to concentrate upon a_ superficial 
manifestation rather than upon_ its 
underlying cause. If constant effort 
be applied to a genuine increase in 
safety of aviation and if there be 
similarly intensive effort to persuade 
public opinion to accept aviation 
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properly as a sober form of transport 
and not as an undertaking and if there 
be reasonably intelligent co-operation 
with the press, we believe that just 
reason for complaint against the form 
of accident reports will gradually but 
none the less steadily disappear.—Eb. ] 


Increased Safety 


To THE EpiTor: 

We appear at this time to be passing 
through a sort of epidemic of air- 
plane accidents which is, of course, 
having it’s effect upon the attitude of 
the non-flying public toward com- 
mercial aviation. It is a serious con- 
dition, without a doubt, and those 
bearing the responsibility of air 
transport operations are greatly con- 
cerning themselves with the causes of 
these accidents and steps for their 
avoidance in the future. From their 
standpoint the experiences are not 
being wasted. 

But the responsibility does not rest 
solely with the operator whose equip- 
ment is involved, nor with the manu- 
facturers of this equipment. It is a 
responsibility which should and indeed 
must be borne by each and every one 
of us engaged in aeronautical work. 
This seeming epidemic is a call to 
arms; an alarm to keep us from nap- 
ping. Our problems are not yet solved 
and no one in this industry of ours 
can afford to shirk his part in this 
responsibility. We have got to make 
aircraft operation safer. We have 
got to relieve the airplane pilot of 
the terrific human element which still 
plays so important a part in the safe 
flying of today’s aircraft. And it is, 
for the most part, an engineering 
problem. 

The purpose of this letter is to put 
forth a plea for what I would term 
fundamental thinking in aeronautical 
engineering and design. It is too 
early to lay down rules as to what 
shape our airplanes must assume. 
Because airplanes today look as they 
do is, in itself, no good reason for 
believing that this is how they are to 
continue to look. I will agree that 
it is equally no good reason for their 
looking any different. But the danger 
comes when we cease to think funda- 
mentally. 

Great credit is due all those engi- 
neers who entered and presented for 
test aircraft of new design in the 
Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Competi- 
tion. They, each and everyone, had 
the courage to think fundamentally in 
spite of the somewhat stereotyped 
form of the great majority of our air- 
planes today. 

An opinion as to whether or not 
aircraft of the future will take on a 
different form has no bearing upon 
this topic. Provided we are really 
thinking fundamentally about our en- 
gineering problems and are not per- 
mitting our abilities to be circum- 
scribed and limited by what we and 
others have done before, we shall 
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make short work of the problem of 
safety in air transportation but not 
otherwise. .The only way to do this is 
for the engineer to be positive that 
every step he takes is right; not be- 
cause someone else has done it that 
way before but because it is funda- 
mentally sound. By thinking funda- 
mentally we broaden our scope of 
possibility a thousand fold. 
W. Laurence LEPace, 
Kellett Aircraft Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[We welcome Mr. LePage’s letter as 
symptomatic of a rapidly growing 
appreciation among engineers and 
executives of the vital importance of 
safety work. It is by no means neces- 
sary to become panicky or to concur 
in an overestimate of the dangers of 
aviation to feel that the key to our 
future lies largely in the steady in- 
crease of safety and in persuading the 
general public that the increase is 
being made good. Keeping that 
object clearly before us, we can 
thoroughly concur in Mr. LePage’s 
remarks.—Eb. ] 


New Ideas or Good Ideas 


To THE EDITOR: 

I would like to pass a comment on 
the article in March Ist issue in 
AVIATION which appeared on your edi- 
torial page. 

In my mind of thinking it appears 
to me that the writer of this article has 
placed himself in the position of being 
the type of person that would like to 
see the young generation at the old 
shovel handle that was so common in 
years gone by. 

And may I also state that it takes 
science to-use a shovel, and I doubt 
very much if he could use one. 

It seems to me that this writer’s mind 
runs in a very narrow channel, and has 
taken upon himself to write upon a 
subject that he does not understand 
quite clearly, although I may be mis- 
taken. 

I am very much interested in avia- 
tion at all angles and have been since 
1916 and I wish to state that I have 
followed it very closely. 

I do not think it at all fair and 
square to stamp out the so-called sus- 
picious intruders and the many other 
things the writer of the said article 
states of them. 

I think it a very poor principle for 
a writer to take the time to discourage 
new ideas, because if you will just 
think back as far as 1903 you will find 
that a bicycle man and a printer gave 
you what you have today. 

It has always been my opinion that 
the outsider and not an engineer would 
some day find a new principle. some- 
thing that would better the present day 
planes’ performance, and if that be the 
case it will have to be the so-called 
coiner or whatever the writer would 
like to call him. 

The'‘reason for this, is just this, be- 





cause I think that due to the training 
of the engineering departments, an 
out and out engineer is side tracked on 
a one-way track and he thinks he has 
to follow it, and so keeps on in hopes 
that he may find a way to better him- 
self and that’s just the main reason he 
thinks the outside should be washed out. 

It is not a fault, its a habit, a habit 
to duplicate the same old story book 
with a new bound cover in hopes it 
may be better. 

You will please note that I do not 
condemn the present day type plane in 
any way whatever, but if there is a 
new idea I personally believe it should 
be tried to find its merits. 

I think the writer of the article in 
that March Ist issue should be a trifle 
broadminded and be more careful how 
he points his fiery message. 

He should be forgiven as accidents 
happen to the best of us or may I say 
mistakes. 

I wish you would please let me have 
the name of this person that writes so 
great a masterpiece, it surely must 
have been a mental strain, as I can’t 
see any reason why a writer should go 
hay wire over an obsolete design. 


CLINTON A. SCHMALING, 
The Port Chester Press, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


[The foregoing letter refers to an edi- 
torial entitled “Parasites in Aviation.” 
As should have been apparent to any- 
one who read it, it was directed against 
the plainly fraudulent or dangerously 
ignorant activities of certain pro- 
moters who pursue a campaign of mis- 
representation to sell to the public 
stock in ideas demonstrably unsound. 
For the inventor with some knowledge 
of what he is doing, and handicapped 
by public conservatism or by lack of 
funds, we have nothing but sympathy 
and we would do anything in our 
power to assist him. For the inventor 
handicapped by his own ignorance and 
clinging to an absurd delusion, a type 
of which Washington is full, we feel a 
helpless pity, for his ailment is usually 
incurable and he is immune to advice 
or critical suggestion. For the fraud 
and the quack we entertain a loathing 
for which we make no apology to Mr. 
Schmaling or anybody.else.—Ed. ] 


Early Aeronautics 


To THE EpiTor: : 

I have just returned from the De- 
troit show, which I enjoyed to the full, 
and find my copy of AvIATION. 

I wish to compliment Mr. Hodgins 
on his review of MacMahon’s book. 
I am amused that the author claims 
that the Wright’s were the originators 
of the wind tunnel. I designed a wind 
tunnel for Maxim in 1894 with a three- 
foot square “Throat.” This was not 
the first, as Maxim had already built 
a small one previously. Both of these 
wind tunnels are described and ‘illus- 
trated in Maxim’s “Artificial and Nat- 
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ural Flight,” The Macmillan Company, 
1908. The larger required the full 
power of a 90-hp. steam engine to turn 
the propellers. It was set up in the 
Maxim-Nordenfelt factory in Erith. 
The speed of the issuing air column, as 
measured with the pressure on a flat 
plate, was 40 miles per hour. My 
recollection is that this was checked by 
an anemometer. 

To those interested in the early 
history of aviation, I recommend two 
other books. These are Chanute’s 
Progress in Flying Machines, 1894, 
and Astra Castra by Hatton Turnor, 
Chapman & Hall, London, 1865. The 
latter, a bulky tome, contains an ex- 
cellent woodcut of Henson’s machine 
in flight. Naturally, the illustration is 
an imaginary conception of the artist, 
as the Henson model made its only 
flights by gliding along a wire in the 
Crystal Palace. Few know that Lil- 
lienthal was developing a power glider 
before his death. I saw this glider in 
his “hangar” in 1894, 


E. W. Roserts, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Flying Courses and Sales 


To THE EpiTor: 

I certainly hope that you will not 
think that I am badgering or heckling 
you when I find argument in your 
letters, but you committed a heresy in 
this one of the 11th, which we can’t 
let go by. 

You said this “The plan of having a 
dealer throw a flying course in with 
the plane will no doubt be an excellent 
one. . ” 

Heresy, first, because you talk of a 
“flying course,” and second, because 
it sounds like a cheap bargain sale in 
“throwing something in” with the 
deal! ! ! 

Please note that our dealer does not 
give a “flying course” with the sale 
of an airplane. He avoids discussion 
of such a serious thing and simply 
arranges to show his customer how 
to fly the airplane (incidentally, he has 


found it good business to do a 
thorough job of showing, but since 
flying is not difficult, there is no 
necessity for discussion of “flying 
courses,” in this particular connec- 
tion). 


The business of showing the cus- 
tomer how to run his airplane is one 
of the very small items involved in 
the sale of that airplane, and hence 
should not be represented as a bargain 
sale, as this is not thrown in as part 
of the deal. It is just one of the 
natural things and part of the good 
business of selling airplanes to people 
who have not previously been flying. 

I am not, as you may think, an 
advocate of cold-blooded murdering of 
the dear public, but I do not see why 
we, in the industry, should so busily 
set up all sorts of real and imaginary 
difficulties and regulations to hinder 
the progress of that industry, and I 
don’t see why we should assume that 
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the average man is so anxious to kill 
himself. 

Our friends in the automobile busi- 
ness cheerfully sell a hundred-mile-an- 
hour automobile to the maimed, halt 
and blind, and think nothing of it 
(here in the State of Ohio there are 
no driver’s requirements, and 1,700,000 
automobiles). You can do wonderful 
things to yourself in these fast, out- 
board motor boats, yet I can buy one 
without having to get a “course of in- 
struction.” Even your iceless refrig- 
erator can gas you at home. 

Now I am not a Bolshevik and I 
am not against all regulation, but let’s 
at least make it as easy as possible for 
the public to buy its airplanes—and to 
fly them too. 

Rosert E. LEEs, 
Sales Manager, 
The Waco Aircraft Company. 


[The foregoing letter is the final in- 
stallment of a correspondence between 
Mr. Lees and the editor of AvIATION 
upon the conditions of flight training 
and the aura of difficulty with which 
the art of flying is hinged about. It 
grew out of some objections by Mr. 
Lees to the editorial note placed upon 
the letter of Mr. Worcester published 
in AvIATION for December 21, 1929. 
Mr. Lees is in principle in accord with 
the writer of that communication that 
flying is being unnecessarily made to 
appear more difficult than is the fact. 
We still stand to our guns on the 
inadvisability of any lowering of 
present licensing requirements and the 
impracticability of materially simplify- 
ing flying courses as now given in the 
best-manager schools (we do not par- 
ticularly care whether they be referred 
to as flying courses or whether, as 
Mr. Lees suggests, some other term 
should be employed), but we are in 
hearty agreement with Mr. Lees upon 
the desirability of eliminating from 
aviation any suggestion of the black 
art or of a need of superhuman quali- 
fications for its practice—Ed. ] 


Efficient Fuel 


To THE EpiTorR: 

Please accept out heartiest con- 
gratulations on your editorial “Better 
Fuel and Less of It” appearing in the 
current issue [Feb. 8th] of AvraTIoNn. 

As you probably know the writer 
has spent the better part of the past 
two years working on the development 
of more efficient aviation fuels; 
believing that until such fuels had been 
developed and made available to the 
industry the advancement in motor 
design would be handicapped. 

When the Army and Navy finally 
accepted the anti-knock standards as a 
criterion of quality for aviation fuels, 
relegating specifications to a secondary 
position, it marked the first real step 
forward in the advancement of com- 
pression ratios in the engines. 

There is yet a lot of work to be 
done to give us the utmost in fuel 





efficiency but I firmly believe that the 
new anti-knock standards adopted by 
the government agencies will serve to 
renew interest of the oil companies in 
the development of finer and better 
fuels for the modern aviation motor. 

I also believe that chemical engineer- 
ing will develop means for refining 
better gasolines of higher anti-knock 
qualities than those we now have and 
that this development will make 
unnecessary the use of “dopes” for 
eliminating detonation. 

California gasolines are noted for 
their high anti-knock qualities and are 
today leading in preference by the 
industry from this quality alone. 
Fighting grade aviation gasoline is 
made from California crudes that far 
surpass the old war time standards and 
because of its increased volatility is 
much better for present day needs 
than the doped domestic aviation 
grades. 

Now that you have started this 
thought of better aviation fuels I 
sincerely hope the agitation will be 
continued for the real benefit of the 
whole aviation and oil industries. 

Frep L. Foster, 
Mgr. Aviation Dept., 
Richfield Oil Corp. 


Power Plants 


To THE EpITor: 

I have followed your writings for 
some time and would like to have you 
give me an expression on a matter 
relative to power plants which may be 
of interest to you. 

The writer is a mechanical engineer 
but not connected with the aviation 
industry. However I am well versed 
in aerodynamics and aircraft design 
as far as it is possible to be by fol- 
lowing everything written and pub- 
lished for the last four years. 

We hear a lot about multiple engine 
units, single twin and tri-motor. But 
only William Mitchell expressed my 
idea of having a central power plant 
within the airplane and driving single 
propeller at the nose. He was partial 
to the liquid cooled motor also. Nat- 
urally the radial motor is not adapted 
to grouping as is the V type. It seems 
to me the wide use of air cooled 
radials is due to the fact that engineers 
do not know of a practical hook-up 
for grouping and transmitting power 
without the use of gears, belts, chains, 
friction disks, universal joints, clutches 
and the like which will increase not 
only weight but introduce intolerable 
mechanical difficulties. 

It may seem strange to learn that it 
is possible to hook up two or more V 
motors to a single prop at the nose 
with engine out of sight and thrust 
where wanted, and not employ gears, 
chains, belts or friction drive, or uni- 
versal joints and the like. I have used 
this transmission which is original and 
no doubt patentable in special work. 
Here are some of the advantages. 

Cheap, light weight, simple, posi- 
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tive, and 95 per cent efficient. No 
lubrication troubles. Any horsepower 
and speed or speed reduction. No 
noise or vibration, back lash or 
resonant vibration. Is not effected by 
structural twisting, self aligning and 
each motor can be mounted and 
cushioned at most any angle to thrust 
and as far as I can see I can’t find 
a single objection. It may be there is 
a defect some where that I never 
heard of. 

When I look at a tri-motored plane 
with the fabric off, it is far from simple, 
being very complicated considering the 
power plants. Wires tubes controls 
crowded into inaccessible places, 
impossible to service. When I see a 
mechanic on a step ladder or upside 
down between struts in a hangar in 
zero weather I feel like staying on the 
ground. Why not have a central 
power plant with simple direct layout, 
detachable as a unit in a mount of its 
own, for servicing in a warm shop 
or accessible in flight? Why struggle 
to start three motors, when, one started, 
a dozen can be connected in? 

With one third the weight of the 
ship in a power unit it becomes a 
small matter to adjust the C.G. of the 
ship, and I don’t know of any one 
thing that needs watching closer than 
this variable which is supposed to be 
fixed. Inacrash the demon of destruc- 
tion is mass, speed. (4MV’). It’s 
the power plant that wrecks the ship. 
Why fasten everything here and 
there to the fuselage? Why have the 
center of mass of the power plant so 
far ahead of the C.G. that its presence 
is necessary to balance the rest of the 
ship and dampen longitudinal control ? 

As I see it the radial air cooled has 
the floor and the design of ships is 
limited, and up against a stone wall. 
Weight is serious enough to the 
designer but look at him spend his 
pounds on wing motors. The extras 
would offset a real transmission and 
cooling system, to say nothing of the 
loss in efficiency. I am for a real 
prop at the nose, at the most efficient 
speed and a _ streamlined fuselage 
power plant and all, and if one motor 
complains cut it and go on or have 
mechanic look it over, for landing 
fields will never be handy. 


W. C. Ricketts, Dayton, Ohio. 


Doing the Pilot’s Thinking 


To THE EpITor: 

I wish to emit a howl of protest at 
the editorial in your February 8th 
issue, entitled “On Doing the Pilot’s 
Thinking for Him.” Of course it is 
quite impossible, as you say in your 
editorial, to publish rules governing 
the safe operation of aircraft in every 
possible situation. (That’s one reason 
for the fact that airplane pilots have 
more accidents than, say, locomotive 
engineers.) Yet, in spite of the fact 
that we obviously cannot legislate 
pilots into safe flying methods, I be~ 
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lieve the new Department of Com- 
merce rules requiring transport planes 
to maintain an altitude of 500 feet will 
be useful ; not because 500 feet, exactly, 
is necessarily a safe altitude, and not 
because the pilots need more advice 
and criticism than they already get, 
but for quite different reasons. 

You state that accidents result from 
insufficient competence somewhere 
along the line. Yet many of our worst 
accidents in bad weather flying in- 
volved pilots who had excellent train- 
ing, long experience, and wonderful 
flying records. Why do they fly into 
dangerous weather with a load of pas- 
sengers ? 

After considerable experience flying 
both mail and passengers on sched- 
uled routes, I feel qualified to suggest 
several possible causes. First: to 
please their employers, who naturally 
want to maintain high operating per- 
centages. Second: to avoid the incon- 
venience and discomfort to their pas- 
sengers when they are dumped off in 
some inaccessible intermediate field. 
Third: because pilots are, in most 
cases, paid by the mile, and like manu- 
facturers, senators, and editors, they 
want to make money. Last, and most 
fatal of all, because of the rivalry 
among pilots flying the same routes. 
Many a pilot, when his better judg- 
ment tells him to turn back and land, 
scrapes along the tree tops mile after 
mile because of the knowledge that 
another pilot is ahead of him, or be- 
hind him, or coming from the opposite 
direction, and this other fellow may 
get through! This is especially true 
of the pilot of comparatively limited 
experience, flying a route along with 
older pilots. The new man feels that 
he has to prove that he’s “good,” and 
he will not sit down in an intermediate 
field and let another man fly over him 
if he can help it. I know perfectly 
well that if you ask pilots about this, 
they will tell you that it isn’t so; that 
they don’t care what the other fellow 
does, etc.,etc. ... But I know better. 

A law which prohibits flying pas- 
senger ships under a minimum safe 
altitude protects the pilot from the 
displeasure of his employer, from the 
criticisms of his passengers, and from 
his own pride in his bad weather fly- 
ing ability. It gives him complete 
justification for landing whenever the 
weather is dangerous, and he has the 
satisfaction of saying that he could 
easily have finished the trip, and would 
have, except that he couldn’t afford to 
break the law and pay a fine or have 
his license suspended. The law com- 
pletely justifies him, befriends him, 
and supports him, and many a pilot 
who would not admit it is secretly 
glad of the enactment of this rew rule. 

Please do not misunderstand me in 
this matter of bad weather flying. The 
solution lies not in flying close to the 
ground in bad weather, and landing 
when the weather is dangerous, but in 
climbing up through the stuff and 
riding the beacon into a clear terminal 
as the mail pilots do—and they do a 
splendid job of it. But the mail pilot, 








who flies alone, and sits on a para- 
chute, can do a lot of things that pas- 
senger transport pilots shouldn’t do— 
yet. The fact remains that only a 
few routes, (and too few pilots), are 
fully equipped for this type of flying, 
and that in bad weather one sees pas- 
senger ships flying close to the ground 
—too close! 

Leroy MANNING, 

Chief Pilot, 

Ford Motor Co. 


[It is a pleasure to print Mr. Man- 
ning’s very competent and forceful 
retort to our editorial on detailed 
piloting rules. He probably has the 
majority with him, and we recognize 
the strength of the points that he 
urges. They do, however, leave us 
unconvinced. Rather do they seem to 
us to strengthen the argument that we 
have already made about the impor- 
tance of getting pilots who really have 
good judgment and will use it. There 
is the keenest rivalry for speed records 
among the captains of ocean liners, 
yet we do not believe that it will lead 
the type of man who commands the 
Leviathan, the Bremen, or the Ma- 
jestic to keep driving ahead at a dan- 
gerous pace through fog. He would 
far rather sacrifice the record than to 
take a chance, because it has been bred 
into his very inmost fibre through his 
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whole experience at sea that safety of 
life is the first consideration. We need 
to have that same spirit in airplane 
pilots, and we believe that it can be 
instilled, but it must be done in gen- 
eral terms and by their own employers, 
not with specific injunction by the De- 
partment of Commerce. We would be 
the last to condone dangerous flying. 
Mr. Manning says that “in bad 
weather one sees passenger ships flying 
too close to the ground.” We have 
seen them. We have seen them from 
the ground and also from a seat in 
the passenger cabin, and we have not 
enjoyed it. Nevertheless, we feel that 
the remedy is first in picking and 
training men whose natural impulse is 
to display reasonable caution, and sec- 
ond, and exceedingly important, in 
making it perfectly and unquestion- 
ably clear to them that their company 
expects them to show caution and will 
always back them up if they do. 

Mr. Manning’s parallel with the 
locomotive engineer is an excellent 
one. He operates under conditions so 
uniform and subject to such constant 
communication and control that he 
can be given running orders that cover 
almost every exigency. It cannot be 
done at sea, and it cannot be done in 
the air. We should be loath to see ex- 
periments pushed too far in that direc- 
tion.—Ed. } 





Editorial Comment 
FROM THE DAILY PRESS 





The Air and the Land 


A FROM all the special intricacies 
of Queens politics and of the Roth- 
stein memory, the Regional Plan’s pro- 
posal for a combined airport and civil 
center near Maspeth has raised one 
broad and still unsolved problem. 
Admirable as it is from aviation's 
standpoint to establish an airport at 
the heart of things, desirable as it may 
be for air passengers and city planners, 
does any one really want an airport 
so situated? The Regional Plan’s pro- 
posed airport would have full rail con- 
nections; it would be within fifteen 
minutes’ travel from a large part of 
the metropolitan area; it would itself 
be the center of a developing com- 
munity, and it would enable Queens 
Borough officials to depart from their 
very doors by air to almost any section 
of the country at any time they pleased. 
Yet President Harvey’s comment is 
that an airport next to the civic center 
would be too noisy to be considered. 
The East River landing stage for 
seaplanes met violent objection, on the 
score of noise and of possible danger, 
from near-by residents; it was first 
driven up toward Spuyten Duyvil and 
at last compelled to take refuge beneath 





the somewhat remote shelter of the 
Statue of Liberty. Even in the smaller 
communities near New York airports 
have brought a certain amount of 
objection, recrimination and lawsuits 
in their wake. The precise effect of an 
airport on surrounding property and 
its precise value in a broad scheme of 
city planning are still uncertain and 
are made even more so by the un- 
certainty in the development of the 
airplane itself. Does the airport 
belong, like a railway freight yard, 
in the industrial section of the town; 
or, like a railway passenger terminal, 
in the business center, or should it 
properly be assimilated with the res- 
idential section, like a parkway? 
Suppose Queens should ultimately 
develop like Manhattan. If today 
either City Hall Park, for example, 
or the lower end of Central Park were 
an airport, the condition would be 
almost intolerable, both on account of 
the noise*and because the airplane is 
still a potential danger to the ground, 
especially where there is not a large 
amount of open country available for 
emergency landing. On the other 
hand, planes may be silenced within a 
few years and their landing speeds so 
much reduced as to change the safety 
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factor very much. Who can be sure? 
It has been pointed out that land can 
be developed for airports with the idea 
of ultimately turning it into park land 
when the community grows up to a 
point which would justify this. Per- 
haps that is an answer, although the 
difficulty of ejecting railroads from 
locations that have become highly 
valuable with the passage of years 
suggests the possible result of such a 
method in dealing with our newest 
form of transportation. 


—New York HERALD-TRIBUNE. 


Non-Stop Airmail Service 


ESTS were conducted yesterday at 
Hoover Field, near this city, of a 
new device for the dropping and 
taking on of mail pouches by airplanes 
in flight. The operation of the ap- 
pliance, a broad-mouthed chute into 
which the “arriving” mail is drawn 
and from which the “going” pouch is 
taken with the plane traveling at 
eighty miles an hour, appears to have 
been fully satisfactory. Thus is avia- 
tion as a practical means of transport 
advanced by successive developments. 
This test revives memory of the 
early devices for the transfer of mail 
pouches to moving trains. Before this 
mode of handling was provided it was 
necessary to halt all trains at stations 
to receive bags of mail matter, per- 
haps only a single letter. Otherwise 
the mails moved out only once a day, 
by strictly “local” service. A swing- 
ing-arm projector was contrived, 
forming a hook upon which the bag 
was hung, laterally, with the open end 
on the side of the train’s direction. An 
engaging hook was attached to the 
inside wall of the mail car to catch the 
hanging bag and swing it into the car 
The first devices were rather crude, 
but they worked—usually. Sometimes 
the train went too fast for the ap- 
paratus; occasionally the bag was 
switched out of its holder and flung 
to one side, even under the wheels of 
the train. Or the engaging hook in 
the mail car did not function quite in 
time and “missed” the bag. But on 
the whole it was an advance. Later 
came improvements, until now the dis- 
patch of mails without the halting of 
trains is practically perfect. 

In recent years outgoing mails from 
rural post offices have in considerable 
proportion been transmitted to the 
larger points of transport or distribu- 
tion by means of motor buses. It is 
no longer necessary, in such instances, 
to wait for a stopping railroad train 
or to hang the bag on its post to be 
switched off by a hook. Postal service 
was being greatly speeded when the 
airplane came into service for even 
quicker transport of letters. 

If the new device, now undergoing 
test, makes good in practical use it 
will be possible to drop mails across 
country with the precision of the rail- 
road service and at greater speed. 
With planes large enough to carry fuel 








for long flights assorted mails can be 
collected and distributed on a route 
comprising a dozen cities without 
stopping the planes. Airmail service 
can be utilized for distribution over 
wide areas from central points, ver- 
itable rural delivery by air. 

The novelty of today is the com- 
monplace of tomorrow. The airplane 
is no longer an object of curiosity. It 
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scarcely attracts any attention what- 
ever, unless it is of enormous size, or 
makes a violent noise, or is in trouble 
and doing strange things in the air. 
The airplane mail is regarded as 
an established feature of the postal 
service. Deliveries and collections in 
flight will be the usual feautre of the 
service in a short while. 
—WasHIncTon (D. C.) Stax. 





Abstracts ann Reviews 





British Requirements 


CERTIFICATES OF AIRWORTHINESS. Pa- 
per read before the Royal Aeronautical 
Society Jan. 23 by H. B. Howard, of 
the Atrworthiness Department of the 
Air Ministry. Reported by C. G. Grey 
in The Aeroplane. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT, and conse- 

quently the most generally criti- 
cized, of the requirements for the 
British Airworthiness Certificate for 
Aircraft have to do with take-off and 
climb performance. Public passenger 
carriers must clear 654 ft. within 
1,640 ft. of the starting point, and 
other planes (except in special ca- 
tegories) must clear the same height 
in 1,970 ft. These two classifications 
must climb to 1,380 ft. and 1,180 ft., 
respectively, in 3 min. The lecturer 
explained that the take-off require- 
ment is intended to limit the weight 
of high-speed, heavily loaded types, 
while the barrier test limits the weight 
of the lightly loaded, slower types. 

It was admitted that tests of this 
kind at sea level in England may have 
comparatively little bearing on per- 
formance under other conditions, par- 
ticularly in the tropics and at high 
altitudes. A number of those present, 
notably Handley Page, Captain de 
Havilland, and C. C. Walker, chief 
engineer of the De Havilland Com- 
pany, expressed themselves strongly 
as believing that these requirements 
should be eliminated, leaving the 
question of safety in performance to 
aircraft builders and operating com- 
panies. A number of other persons 
present expressed the opinion that 
present requirements for the Air- 
worthiness Certificate may be too 
strict, and tend to hamper the British 
manufacturer in competing with for- 
eign firms. 

In contrast to this, J. S. Buchanan, 
Assistant Director of Supply and Re- 
search, said that every British plane 
now being built in the United States 
had to be stiffened up to meet Amer- 
ican stress requirements. Another 
speaker said that this was also true 
of American machines sold in Eng- 
land, but others commented unfavor- 
ably upon British emphasis on stress 
calculations as compared with tests 
to destruction which are relied upon 
in other countries. [Not to any con- 








siderable extent in the United States— 
Ed.] Mr. Howard, both in his lec- 
ture and his reply, defended the 
British requirements, and said that 
they could not be relaxed until more 
is known of stresses under conditions 
of acceleration, as well as the possible 
stresses which may be imposed upon 
given types of aircraft in commercial 
operation. However, he said that the 
8,000,000 mi. flown by British airlines 
without a structural failure might 
indicate that the safety factor was 
too high, rather than exactly right. 

While structural failure is blamed 
for 54 per cent of British airplane ac- 
cidents, Mr. Howard said that only 
one accident, the failure of a wing- 
structure during acrobatics, could 
have been prevented by reasonable 
airworthiness requirements, and that 
happened to a plane of which many 
similar models have been extensively 
flown without another recorded fail- 
ure. 

Neither the lecturer nor those who 
commented felt that international 
safety conventions could satisfactorily 
be substituted for British require- 
ments, or that England should be will- 
ing to enter into a restrictive inter- 
national agreement on the subject. 
[This accords with general American 
opinion, but is a little surprising from 
a country that has ratified the Inter- 
national Air Navigation Convention. 
—Ed.] Some opinions were to the 
effect that British prestige is en- 
hanced by the stiffness of the require- 
ments for the Airworthiness Certifi- 
cate, but Sir Sefton Brancker regretted 
the tendency to use it as a means of 
pushing sales. Recognition of air- 
worthiness certificates issued in other 
countries by reciprocal agreement was 
recommended, at least for some cases. 

A few of those present thought that 
insurance requirements might be sub- 
stituted for govern:nent regulation, 
but Mr. Howard disagreed, and 
pointed out that the insurance re- 
quirements would probably be even 
stricter. It was also pointed out that 
the onerous quality of regulations .de- 
pends upon the way they are inter- 
preted for enforcement and Captain 
de Havilland who favored entire 
abolition of the requirements, was the 
only one who said flatly that they are 
now enforced too rigidly. 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 





New Type Small Lathe 


E General Radial Drill Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announces a new 
type of small, self contained, precision 
lathe which is particularly suitable for 
finishing pistons, grinding valves, bor- 
ing connecting rods, truing armature 
commutators and other work. A special 
feature is the Gibbs “V-disc” drive of 
graphitized micarta. This permits 
highly efficient power transmission and 
operates the spindle shaft direct from 
the motor shaft without use of belts, 
providing seven spindle speeds from 68 
to 600 r.p.m. by means of a hand lever. 
Specifications include a bed of 4 ft. 
with 24 in. between centers. The cross 
slide is adjustable-gibbed and has 64 in. 
travel. The compound rest swivels 180 
deg. and the top slide has 2 in. travel. 
Micrometer collars are provided on both 
of the slides together with handscraped 
bed and carriage. The apron carries a 
large hand wheel for rapid traverse, a 
half nut lever that permits longitudinal 
power feed, and a thread indicator for 
chasing threads. The tail stock can be 
set over for taper turning. The spindle 
runs on ball bearings and is hollow. 
The built-in motor is of 4 hp. repul- 
sion-induction type, A.C. for operation 





“V-Disc” drive bench lathe 


on 110 or 220 volts single phase and is 
furnished also for D.C. in 32, 110 and 
220 volts. The switch embodies a ther- 
mal over load protector. Standard 
equipment includes small face plate (dog 
plate), two lathe centers, thread indi- 
cator, complete tool post, five feet of 
rubber covered cable and a two-piece 
attachment plug. 





Sauter Time Switch 


HE R. W. Cramer & Company, Inc., 

New York City, are manufacturers 
of the Sauter time switch type ZM-40- 
II-A which is used to automatically turn 
on and off airway beacons in locations 
where public utility power is available. 
This is a 40 ampere, two pole, motor 
operated time switch assembly equipped 
with the Sauter astronomic dial which 
automatically changes the time of opera- 
tion in step with the change in sun-time 
throughout the year. All Sauter time 


switches are assembled with a 110/220 
volt universal motor for operation on 
a.c. or d.c. They have been applied to 
the control of land- 
ing field beacons, ob- 
stacle markers and 
foundry lights. 

The company also 
manufactures a spe- 
cial type ZMU-30- 
II-R.K. switch oper- 
ating like the one 
described above, but 
developed for the 
control of 24 and 32 
volt gas engine gen- 
erator sets used to 
feed airway beacons 
in remote locations 
where public utility power is not avail- 
able. This type of switch automatically 
starts and stops one of two gas engine 
generator sets each night, alternating 
the operation of the two sets every other 
night. 





ZM-40-II-A time 
switch 





Ames Micrometer 


Amy DIAL MICROMETER for measur- 
ing and testing flat, romnd or odd 
shaped machine parts, rubber, textiles, 
or automotive parts is announced by 
the B. C. Ames Company, Waltham, 
Mass. The measuring anvils are opened 
and closed by the turn of a wheel which 
moves a large pointer on the dial. There 
are 100 widely spaced graduations on 
the dial each representing 1/1,000 in. 
A small pointer indicates the revolu- 
tions of the large one—each graduation 
on a small dial representing 1/10 in. 
The throat is 1 in. in depth. The in- 
strument has a thin, chromium plated 
case with finger ring grip, and contains 
a table of decimal equivalents for mak- 
ing quick conversion readings. 





Airplane Engine Gaskets 


HE Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Torrington, Conn., have on 
the market a complete line of airplane 
engine gaskets for the Brownback, Cur- 
tiss, General, Kinner, Liberty, Moth, 
Packard, Pratt & Whitney, Velie, War- 
ner, and Wright engines. Replaceable 
gaskets are obtainable for everything on 
the engine. 





Stanley Cowl Fastener 


QO" INTEREST to the aviation indus- 
try is the No. 9515 cowl fastener 
recently placed on the market by the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Made of steel, cadmium plated to make 
it rust resisting, the fastener has a sub- 





li! TRADE CATALOGS mill] 


> Aircraft tubing data. A 24 page 
booklet recently published by the Sum- 
merill Tubing Company entitled “Air- 
craft Tubing Data” contains price lists 
and weight tables for seamless steel 
tubing and tables of the physical 
properties and chemical composition of 
standard aircraft steels. . The booklet is 
attractively illustrated with views of 
different stages in the production 
process, pictures of standard and special 
shapes of tubing and diagrams of 
streamline, elliptical and square sec- 
tions. 


> Lathe attachments. Bulletin No. 77 
has just been published by the South 
Bend Lathe Works. This is a 20 page, 
letter size booklet devoted to description 
and illustration of the attachments used 
with new model South Bend lathes and 
including with each description infor- 
mation regarding the use and purpose 
of the attachment. 


> Crouse-Hinds Condulet, Plugs and 
Receptacles. Bulletin No. 2204, recently 
issued by the Crouse-Hinds Company, 
deals with type FSQ interlocking safety 

“switch condulet which is for use with 
small portable electrical appliances, espe- 
cially in locations where dust and gases 
are present. Plugs and receptacles suit- 
able for use with high frequency port- 
able tools are illustrated in Bulletin 
No. 2203. 





stantial spring and weighs slightly over 
l oz. To engage, it is merely necessary 
to insert the screw driver and turn in 
either direction until the tail piece en- 
gages in the slot in the case. To dis- 
engage, it is necessary to insert the 
screw driver, compress and turn in 
either direction. 

Only the screw driver slot and rivet 
heads are visible from the outside. 
There are no parts protruding and, 
therefore, almost no wind resistance. 
The fastener, through tightening of the 
cowling, does away with noises due to 
vibration. Because’of the angle on both 
the hook and strike plate, it tends to 
draw the cowling in two directions, 
tightening through vibration. 





Kraeuter Plier 


Fae THE PLIERS manufactured by 
raeuter & Company, Newark, 
N. J., is Model No. 1781 especially 
adapted for radiator repair work. The 
long slender jaws of this tool give it a 
reach well beyond the capacity of the 
ordinary plier. It is 7 in. long and 
weighs 43 oz. 
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HE TYPESETTER for the New York 

World must have listened in at 
some time on the conversations 
between some shiny new flying stu- 
dents and their girl friends. 

His version of an advertisement ap- 
pearing in the March 16th issue, dis- 
covered by J. A. R., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., reads: 

“Take off on your lying career 
where Lindbergh, Chamberlin and 
Byrd took off.” 


Our sterling correspondent of the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. C. F. McR. of Los 
Angeles, Cal., air mails the following: 
“A local paper gives considerable space 
in its weekly Aviation page to a com- 
plete technical description of the 
Curtiss “Tanager.” Among other par- 
agraphs appears the following: 

“When completely stalled the 
“Tanager” can be rolled from one side 
to the other with only slight yawning 
tendencies, which are in the proper 
direction.’ ” 

How bored that plane must get with 
the dubs who attempt to demonstrate 
its foolproof qualities. First thing you 
know it will be folding up its landing 
gear, pillowing its prop on the shock 
struts and going soundly to sleep in 
mid-air. Of real importance, I should 
think, would be scientific tests to de- 
termine which is the proper direction 
for yawning. Emily Post should be 
informed of this and possibly we could 
get up an aeronautical book of eti- 
quette. 

At any rate, the yawning char- 
acteristics of the Tanager suggest the 
slogan, “Be nonchalant—fly a Tanager 
and be safe even when asleep.” 


Aside to the Advertising Manager: 
Bill the above space to the Curtiss 
Company at the usual rate, and leave 
half of the fee on our desk. 


From J. H. D. of Tampa, Florida, 
comes a clipping from a Florida paper, 
telling of an attempt shortly to be 
made by Mr. “Red” Jackson to fly 
an airplane upside down for a new 
solo endurance record. The headline 
on the article says, “Must Hold Plane 
On Its Back 36 Hours In Air” and 
Mr. J. H. D. wishes to know if we 
think he can do it. 

It might be possible by the use of a 
combination toe-hold and Half-Nelson, 
but we are sure that any other holds 
would be much too weak. 





Our HANGAR FLyING DEPARTMENT 


A friend of ours reports that he got 
himself completely lost in a fog on a 
cross country recently. After he 
found a hole in the ceiling to drop 
through he couldn’t recognize at all 
any of the country underneath. After 
wandering around for some time he 
found a small town with a railroad sta- 
tion but couldn’t make out the name 
on the station sign. After several 
dives at the station, each time getting 
lower he still couldn’t make out the 
name. Finally he made one dive down 
which nearly took the shingles off the 
roof and that time he did make out the 
sign. It read, “American Railway 
Express.” 


Pilots who learned to fly in Jennies 
which had an empty fire extinguisher 
as their sole instrument board equip- 
ment, will probably mutter under their 
breaths something about the pampered 
modern generation when they read 
about the pilot who made a night land- 
ing on a lighted field and “it was 
learned that he landed without a bank 
indicator, a feat difficult enough in the 
daytime.” The item was sent in by 
Private license No. 9636 of Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Mr. C.E.N., an editorial colleague, 
claims that aeronautics is afflicted not 
only with folks who are carrying elec- 
tric stoves for the first times in history 
but that we seem to be suffering from 
a “first” complex all through the in- 
dustry. He has collected the following 
set of “famous firsts” in one month: 

“Miss Florence Barnes . . . has the 
distinction of being the first woman to 
pilot a plane across Mexican terri- 
tory.” (Correspondent) 

“Mr. Whelan is one of the nation’s 
first pilots, having learned to fly at the 
old Wright school at Simms Station, 
near Dayton, Ohio, where the first 
hangar in the world was built in 
1913.” (United Aircraft and Trans- 
port release) 

“First college in the south to organ- 
ize active glider club.” (Picture cap- 
tion from William and Mary college) 

“The first Heir to the Throne to fly 
over the historic home of the Sover- 
eign—the Prince of Wales in his 
Gipsy Moth above Windsor Castle.” 
(Picture caption reproduced from 
London Illustrated News) 

“Central City, Neb., with a popula- 
tion of less than 3,000 claims the dis- 








— 


tinction of staging the first rural town 
airplane show in the state or in the 
middle west.” (Correspondent) 

“N. S. Chalmers, first man to pur- 
chase an aeroplane for use in the Fiji 
Islands.” (Flight) 

“The first power glider to appear at 
a flying base here.” (K.C. Cor- 
respondent ) 

“First moose ever photographed in 
the wilds by an air photographer.” 
(Caption in Sportsman. Pilot) 

“An airplane was used as a hearse 
for the first time in. the annals of 
Rocky Mountain aviation...” (Den- 
ver Correspondent ) 

“Fred Ensworth, chief of the Peoria 
tribe, is believed to be the first Indian 
to fly an airplane. Ensworth took up 
the study of aviation in 1910 and is 
now recognized as an experienced 
flier.” (Newspaper item) 

“This is the first time a prize of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society has 
been won by a woman.” (British Cor- 
respondent. ) 

“This is the first instance in Siam 
of a person being saved with an air 
chute.” (Irving Air Chute Co. re- 
lease ) 

“Lady Somers is said to be the first 
woman in Australia to own her own 
machine.” (Flight) 

“An airplane squad of four Denver 
policemen has been appointed as Den- 
ver’s first step to cope with gunmen, 
bandits and other underworld charac- 
ters.” (Denver correspondent) 

“A plane equipped with venturi 
cowling had for the first time crossed 
the equator.” (P. and W. Bee-Hive) 


Mr. E. P. W., of Boston, reports 
finding, in the Trdnscript, the follow- 
ing item under the heading of Avia- 
tion News: “Autumn conference of 
Lend a Hand Clubs held in the Bel- 
mont Unitarian Church,” and from this 
item he forms the opinion that this 
airplane business might be in worse 
shape than we all had thought. 

While we are on this subject we 
were worried a bit ourself the other 
day when we noted a marked sim- 
ilarity between the new uniforms 
adopted by an air line and the Salva- 
tion Army uniform. However we 
have since formed the opinion that 
things will be all rosy again soon. We 
have talked matters over recently with 
a number of manufacturers and they 
were all complaining bitterly, which 
we know to be a good sign. When a 
manufacturer is happy and gay and 
joyfully optimistic about the future 
then you can be sure he hasn’t an 
order in his shop. 
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THESE GLIDERS 
WILL BE FLYERS! 
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RIGHT Aeronautical wishes good luck to clubs bring up new airmen. Each year they help 


the National Gliding Association. Almost in airplane design and research. Each season they 
thirty years ago, Orville Wright changed gliding open the eyes of more people to the pleasure of 
into flying. And today the Wright Company is the air. Get behind this fast-growing fledgling of 
proud to assist in the raising of the $50,000 fund Aviation. It’s good business and good sport to 


for gliding awards! Each year, in Europe, gliding help it all we can. 


WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT 
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This is one of a segies of advertisements directed originally to 
advertising men in an effort to make industrial advertising more 
profitable to buyer and seller. It is printed in these pages as an 
indication to readers that McGraw-Hill publishing standards mean 
advertising effectiveness as well as editorial virility. 


Of course, 


this doesn’t happen every day 


Recently in Erie, Pa., a McGraw-Hill circulation man 
visited a plant to get subscriptions and got the surprise of 
his life. The story may. be interesting to those advertising 
men, who, in selecting advertising mediums, consider not 
only reader interest but how circulation is built. 


Frankly, this Erie plant was not covered as a unit* by cer- 
tain McGraw-Hill publications. The circulation man was 
there to find out why. In keeping with McGraw-Hill policy 
he called at the front office, learned the plant set-up and 
obtained permission to interview key men. 


When, finally, he reported back to the front office the sur- 
prise came. Unknown to him an executive had watched 
him work. This executive greeted him somewhat like this: 


CC 


kK_JO this is the way McGraw-Hill builds 


2k Unit Coverage is circulation! It interests me because you see we are 


the aim of McGraw- 


Hill publications. It — advertising in your Engineering News-Record. We 


means covering the 


key men of each are now going after some mining business and your 


department or func- 


tion with the right demonstration here convinces me that your Coal Age is 


publication. 


a good place for us to advertise.” 


McGraw-Hill circulation headquarters in New York 
will gladly explain its principles and practices of circula- 


tion building to those who are interested. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit Philadelphia 


Greenville San Francisco Boston London 


St. Louis 
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Curtiss Flying Service Hangar, Glenview, Il. 
Rebori, Wentworth, Dewey & McCormick, Inc., Architects. 
Truscon products used throughout. 


Attractive — Fireproof — 
Daylighted — Efficient 


The specialized requirements of aeronautical 
buildings are fully met by standardized 
Truscon Steel Products at economical cost. 


In the Curtiss Flying Service Hangar, shown 
above, Truscon Steel Doors are used 
throughout, including the large Steel Hangar 
Doors, both Straight Slide and Curved 
Track Types. 


The fireproof roof consists of Truscon Steel- 
decks, insulated and waterproofed. The 
floors and roofs are supported on Truscon 
Steel Joists, “O-T” Open Truss and ‘‘P-G”’ 


Plate Girder types. The concrete is rein- 


* forced with Truscon Welded Steel Fabric 


and Bars. 


Whether interested in individual building 
products or in complete standardized build- 
ings, write for suggestions, quotations and 
catalogs. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 


Build NOW While COSTS Are Low 


TRUSCON 


STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


FOR AIRPLANE HANGARS 
AND AIRPORTS 


d hed | — 
one RO SEED Er 






































Our wide 


experience 
in the field of 
AUTOMOTIVE 


ENGINES 


makes us a 
most practical source 


for 
AIRPLANE 
SPRINGS 


on a production or 
experimental basis 
jants for Spring Service 





qwo P 


COOK SPRING CO. DIVISION 


or BARNES- GIBSON -RAYMOND ine 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
DETROIT DIVISION - 6400 MILLER AVE., DETROIT 
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HOLLEY CARBURETORS 


POSITIVE “PICK UP” 
+ EASY STARTING 





HE acceleration is taken care of 

by a pump with special features so 
that it gives a prolonged action. 
Further it automatically releases when 
the throttle is opened and closed too 
quickly thus preventing “over pump- 
ee OF ing.” Finally the fuel discharges into 


Other models from : 
on ad ane FLY. the center of the air stream. 


Descriptive literature, yours for the asking, 


CARBURETOR gives full details of design, construction, con- 
SPECIALISTS trol and adjustment. 
SINCE 1903 Sa 


HOLLEY CARBURETOR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 











VERY airport owner 
Or manager should 
have a copy of our new 
booklet, T'ycos Meteoro- 
logical Instruments for 
Airports. Illustrated 


° ie throughout and listing 
Airports and Aviation. instruments which meet 


Buildings by Austin government require- 


; ments. Write for your 

OMPLETE Airport Service — preliminary copy today. 

surveys and reports, engineering surveys 
and studies, site selection. 

Design and Construction—grading, drainage, 
lighting, all necessary airport buildings such as ROCHESTER, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 
hangars, depots, etc. Also aircraft factory Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
buildings. 

Ask for approximate costs and booklet “Air- 
ports and Aviation Buildings.” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Airport Engineers and Builders Cleveland 
Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
burgh St. Louis Seattle Portland Phoenix 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeler, Oakland and San 
Francisco. The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas. The Austin 
Company of Canada, Ltd. © 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
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Where the factor 
of safety is all 
important... . 


Through Death Valley, across the Bad Lands, 
the Rockies, or scorching desert sands, the 
reliability of Zapon products continues supreme. 
Since the beginning of aviation they have 
contributed largely as an all important factor 
of safety. In 

Clear Nitrate Aeroplane Dopes 

Semi Pigmented Aeroplane Dopes 

Gloss Pigmented Aeroplane Dopes 
the element of safety is constantly assured by 
the most exacting series of continuous labo- 
ratory tests, each step vitally essential to 
maintaining not only the highest standard of 
Zapon quality but also absolute safety in the air. 

Also Thinners, Lacquer Enamels 

and Lacquer Primers 


It is the age of color even for the plane and in keeping with 

this modern desire, Zapon Cloth for interior upholstery lends 

an ultra luxurious finish to the finest sport job. Brilliant 

in color, attractive in pattern, its durability is such as to 
‘“wear and wear and wear.” 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
CORRY. PENNSYLVANIA 
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QTEEL J/ANGARS 





« PERMANENT + 
« FIRE-PROOF <- 
« LOW COST 


The broad and practical experience of this organization 
gained over a period of years in the construction and erec- 
tion of steel buildings has been applied with equal success 
to the building of airplane hangars. Our knowledge and 
experience in building steel hangars is at your disposal. 


‘The Thomas & Armstrong Company 
Airplane Hangar Division 
Dept. G8 
LONDON, OHIO 
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PERRY-AUSTEN 


Don’t Crack Good Take Up 
Don’t Peel & Good Fill 
Don’t Rot S$ Easy to Apply 








‘These essential qualities of good dopes are demanded by 
experienced aircraft manufacturers. That they are inher- 
ent in PERRY-AUSTEN DOPES has been proven by 
Government and manufacturers’ laboratory tests and in 
practical service on thousands of military and commercial 
aircraft. 

PERRY-AUSTEN DOPES are produced by the oldest 
manufacturer of aircraft dopes in the United States and 
they are used by many of America’s foremost aircraft 
manufacturers. Ask for our quotations, whether for large 
‘or small quantities. 


Contractors to United States Government 


PERRY-AUSTEN MEG. CO. 


Main Offix and Works: Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Tel. Dongan Hills 707 


Chicago: 
510 N. Dearborn St. & 


Tel. Superior 6948 
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Do you know 
that... 


each month our subscription 


department receives more 
than 150 requests for “Back” 
issues of AVIATION? 

¢$ ¢ ¢ 


If we printed extra copies of 
our weekly issues, we would 
be glad to comply with these 
requests, but unfortunately 
we have no way of knowing 
in advance just how many of 
our newsstand readers will 
““‘miss”’ an issue. 


* + 4 


But We Do Know—that each 
of these requests indicates a 
reader has “missed” just the 
issue he could make valued 
use of. 


Insure your receiving 

AVIATION regularly by 

filling in the coupon 
below, today 


10th Ave. at 36th Street, N. Y. C. 


Here is my check for $5.00. Send me Aviation for 
1 year (52 copies). 


City and State ban Sapa ih wt a Bre he Ns ae el 


SE Sr EE 8 5 sd 5 oes cerdig 0.6 64 oe ante eee 


Subscription Rates: U. S., Canada and Mexico, $5; 
Central and South America, $6; all others, $8. 
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Practical Air 
Service Units 


AN EFFICIENT, dependable air 
compressor is an absolute 
necessity in the modern hangar. 
Two new models developed by U. S. 
Air Engineers are especially suited 
to meet aircraft service require- 
ments. 

These are U. S. Models MK-863 and 
MA-863. Model MK-863 shown 
above, is a heavy duty, two-stage 
compressor providing 14 cubic feet 
of air per minute at high pressure for 
cleaning engines and operating num 
erous shop appliances. 

Mode! MA-863 is a twin-cylindcr, 
single-stage compressor with a capac- 
ity of 16 cubic feet of air per minute 
—more than sufficient to operate 
two paint guns at the same time. 
Both MA-863 and MK-863 are air- 
cooled. 

The speedy U. S. High Pressure 
Electric Grease Gun and other equip- 
ment especially suited to aviation 
needs are described in an interesting 
four-page bulletin which we will 
gladly mail on request. 


I | . An COMPRE TION. 


'COMPAN Y | 
5348 Harvard Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me 1930 bulletin on Airport Equipment. 





ON IE SRS Ce rh nd ey : 
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Young Men 


your future depends 


upon your Training 


You, who receive instruction now will be the ones 
piloting ships, building, repairing and testing them a 
few months hence—providing you receive the proper 
training. The School of Von Hoffmann will give you ‘this 
training. Vision and 
foresight has kept 
Von Hoffmann’s 
slightly ahead of the 
rest—a great school 
with asingle purpose 
—to make each grad- 
uate the finest type 
of pilot or mechanic. 



















Instruction is given 
on a variety of late 
types of Government 
Licensed modern air- 
craft, open and cabin 
types. Each instructor 
has been rigidly exam- 
ined and licensed by 
the Department of 
Commerce as an in- 
structor—which means that he not only has the knowledge but the 
ability to impart it. Every flight instructor is a transport pilot 
with two to five thousand hours in the air. 


Graduates of the School of Von Hoffmann succeed in aviation 
because the courses go beyond the Government requirements, and 
employers know that they have been thoroughly and practically 
trained for immediate positions. That is the reason Von Hoffmann 
graduates are filling responsible positions throughout the industry. 
Our courses cover actual flying, theoretical instruction, aero navi- 
gation, airplane instruments and practical shop training in airplane 
structure and repair of various type planes. A Government rated 
school located on a $2,000,000 airport. No other school in the 
world can offer you the advantages of Von Hoffmann training. 
Let us tell you about our liberal time payment plan. Send today 
for our new illustrated catalog. Make your start in aviation— ~ 
mail the coupon NOW! 


Von Hoffmann Aircraft School 


Lambert St. Louis Airport—St. Louis, Missouri 


U. S. Gov't Approved School for Transport, 
Limited Commercial Private Pilot, Ground and Flying 








VON HOFFMANN AIRCRAFT SCHOOL 
1728 Lambert-St. Louis Flying Field, St. Louis, Mo.—MAIL TODAY. 


7 SS eer I am interested in 


O Flying Course 
OC Welding~ Course 


s 


©) Mechanics Course 
’ ©) Home Study 
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SEAPLANE 












MACHINES and TOOLS for FACILITATING 
SHEET METAL OPERATIONS in AIR 
CRAFT CONSTRUCTION 











BOAT HULLS Catalogue No. 25-A free for the asking 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO., Southington, Conn. 


SEYMOUR J. BAUM, Inc. aa ae 
268-288 Albion Street Elmhurst, L. I. 


AEROL 





























The Budd 
Wheel Company 


Makers of 
Wheels for airplanes 





Shock Absorbing Landing Struts 


No other part of an airplane is built with more 
care, precision and finer materials than are Aerol 
Landing Struts. Built by The Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. QThe Company 
also offers a complete line of fine coir- -operated 
hammers, drills and accessories. 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


























SER-O-PLY 
AIRCRAFT PLYWOOD 


The 
Original Blood Albumen Glue Plywood 


Engineered for use in: 


F AIRCRAFT—CANOES— 
For Air Mail use + + + + + + + + + MAILWING | BOATS—GLIDERS 




















For Sport or Business use » SPORT MAILWING Since 1916 
THE CARROM COMPANY 
PITCAIRN AIRCRAFT, Ine. : Since 1889 LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


Piteairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa. : 











Flying Equipment 
5 Everything for the aviator—from hel- 
— ~~ any met to shoes. Highest quality at lowest 
‘Angle and Sheet Steel for = MENT prices. Write for a copy of Catalog “‘G.” 
Stools — Chairs — Desks —-Bench Legs— * Ktory ; 3 
Nicholas-Beazl 


Tables — Benches — Cabinets — Trucks 
a@arésnma o- 4s80our 


Send for la lalog : Western Branch—3769 Moneta Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 






















Write for Catalog “C-AV” on. 
your letterhead 


Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities 
Angle Steel Stool Co, Plainwell, Mich. 
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WHERE TO FLY 


CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA —_______ NEW _YORK STATE 


fearnAVvIATION 


WHERE LINDBERGH STARTED! 






































COMPLETE GROUND and 44 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Closed—Open 4) 





~~ 
THAT ASSURES SUCCESS! 
Come to Lincoln—one of the largest, best- 
known and finest-equipped civilian air 
schools in the U. S. We trained Lindbergh 
(our FREE Literature tells the story}. 
Prepare you for a pilot, commercial or 
transport license. Complete, practical 
courses in airplane building and ——3 wT 
Instructors and training planes carry U. 
Dept.. of Commerce licenses. Write = 
FREE Literature today. 


LINCOLN AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
741 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln. Nebr. 


























































a | NEW JERSEY acapnieatnes 
Latest type traini 

Hoc, toe Srotuing atone med. cae simile at AVIATION TRAINING 
HF, t. of Commerce. U. S. GOV. AGENTS FOR: 

pn Seat... +] Ge Write for de- AIRVIEW FLYING SERVICE .tnc. APPROVED Wace Stinson 

Instruction Ss _— SCHOOL Travelair 
Northern Division: BUTLER, PA. HOo D. W. FLYING SERVICE 
Ls ——__: LE ROY, N. Y. 





Southern Division: FLAGLER BEACH, FLA. 





Learn to fly at finest Airport on 


~ 

























































































ILLINOIS Jersey Coast _—_——— NEW YORK CITY 
Distributors for Agents for - 
Eagle Airways, Hinckley, Illinois, formerly Eagle Waco Fairchild 
Kiet Sol drain "Ge alles Wort | | Aaromarine-Riemm Curtis Product LEARN to to FLY 
Transcontinental Airway, DeKalb Gonsty. Airport, Taxi Service — ae 3 Service and 
equipped for night flying. Transport Pilots, modern Repairs —- Hangar 8 — 1 hour from 
ceuioment, aa . = a oo New York City. 
ons. 8 utors for nson onopianes, r- Write for details. 
Kings and Monocoupes. Write for free information. 
cane daerateh tee teielis) tinh tilt deme sinner WRIGHT 
Hinckley, Illinois Red Bank, N. J. Get into Aviation— 
LOUISIANA — NEW YORK STATE ————_ the big, new romantic 
Wedell-Williams Flying Schools THE PERFECT wore Learn to fly 7 Curtiss 
New Orleans, Patterson, Shreveport, TA KE-OFF FOR YOUR right peste, 4 at one of the 40 
vase actus DEINE. Onsiiinin FLYING CAREER pceceenposss ys NermAy 
Complete Flight and Ground School ‘= CURTISS WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 
aining. O O 4 R V - Bi World's Oldest Flying Organization“ 
WEDELL-WILLIAI » INC, 
wot a ; ~ voli INC Dept. AV, 27W.57t St., New YorkCity 
AVIATION SCHOOL ————~ oxtanoma 
MICHIGAN Afterthe Army pattern — 
mtg ane Easy aenye-—-Sar Wert equipment, ge ee U. S. DEP’T OF COMMERCE 
rmy- \e- 
ms: “porcushiy tought ty the tone. hathoasossbethald, APPROVED TRANSPORT 
BATTLE CREEK ee GROUND & FLYING ,2 ZB 
FLYING SCHOOL, INC. hopped from. 45 minutes from Brosd- |SCHOOL Jf 
ong tear nn for resident students, 
Battle Creek, Michigan ain oudl saw Sa 
Tuscan 908 Bertone to eumien with Be - hey J. Lt. Col., oe 4 cd 
partment of Commons Rogelations. te for par- y a AD a 4 
MISSUURI 2, 
UNIVERSAL AVIATION CATALOGUE 
€ N-693 





You Fry Datty at Our 
Own Huce Airport 





SPARTAN 
SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS) 


A National System of Government 

















TULSA OKLA. 
Approved Aviation Schools 
Gaeta ign. Agta” fem ana PENNSYLVANIA 
—— Flying School ...... —— a | 
Gulsuenl Sites Ged ....... i Ped. hee. COURSES 
Universal Flying School ..... Kansas City, Kansas 
UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS ; 
Headquarcers PITCAIRN AVIATION 


1061-1070 Boatmen’s Bank Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
of Pennsylvania, Inc. 


10-, 20- and 50-Hour Flying Courses lead- 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















ing to Federal licenses conducted at Pit- 
LEARN bie e cairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa., 
sdk li AP For advertising rates in the adi aolen ea tes 
FOGG FLYING SCHOOL “ ly” ° f 
Getindih Gitte, Seat Gemmaahiee Where To Fly” Section o country. Alll-year-round school. Modem 
Courses for all classes of licenses given in Aviation write to flying equipment. No liability bond re- 
ry A — under instructors with over quired. Write for Mlustrated Booklet. 
: ours each to their credit. Searchlight Dept. 
NEWHAMCO AIR SERVICE Tenth Ave. at 36th St., Nek York City Pitcairn Field. Willow Grove, Pa. 
Concord, New Hampshire ee ee es we —s 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 











@CourAdvertisement 


On inside back cover 
of April 5 issue 


PIONEER INSTRUGENT COMPANY 
754 LEXINGTON AVEBROOKLYN NEW YORK 











HAS KELITE 


PLYWOOD 


Used by every important builder. Recog- 
nized as the standard plywood for airplane 
construction. Over 30 applications. Blue 
print data book on request. 


HASKELITE MFG. CORPORATION 
120 8S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Nitrate Dopes 


Crystal Clear Nitrate Dopes conform 
to U. S. Navy Specifications 49-D-4 
and are unconditionally guaranteed. 


55 gal. Drums—$1.20 gal. 
30 gal. Drumse—$1.25 gal. 
5 gal. Cans — $1.50 gal. 


Prices on special pigmented dopes on 
application. 


Other brands as low as $1.00 per gal. 
Write for literature. 


JOHN S. COX AND SON 


Aeronautical Supplies 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Airplane Covers 


MORE VALUE PRICES REDUCED 
FLIGHTEX GRADE (AAA) CLOTH 
Prices includes tacks, rib cord, hammer and needle. 


| oecnes $115 Am. Eagle ..... $100 
MT. ccocseces 1060 Mo Be seccce 15 
Canuck seuseees 105 Swallow ........ 95 
Ml OB wccenves 95 Commandair .... 100 
We OD csecvcs 10 Curtiss Robin ... 80 
Eagle Rock 100 | Swallow ....... 
Travelair ecccce Arrow a oeeee 90 


1 to <1 yds. 43¢.— 100 yds. 

Dope, 1 gal. oe. 2°, Spal $1.75 zal, Hh “eal. $1.50. 
Rib Cord, $1.00 Spool; Needles, 250. each. 
2%-in. Pinked Tene 3c. per yd. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Send 25% with Order. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


SWEEBROCK AVIATION CO. 
P.O. Box 176, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 














{ 


in Crart Parts 


Material specified by the government 
furnished quickly. Prices submitted 
on any quantity. Tell us your needs, 


HUSBAND AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 
6545 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 











Piston Pins for Ajrcraft 
Burgess Norton Perfectlap Piston Pins for 
the follow makes of motors are stocked 
by Automotive Jobbers everywhere. 
Curtiss OX-5 
Wea OXX-6 } apa 

4 r 
Whirlwind ca ” 
THE BURGESS NORTON MFG. CO., 
649 Peyton St., Geneva, Ill. 


Quality Aircraft Tubing 


TUBING 
SUMMERILL 


. Manufacturers 
of-Seamless Steel Tubing 
Since 1899 


Summerill Tubing Co. 


- Bridgeport, Penna. 





Don’t Throw Spark Plugs Away 
We can recondition your old Mica plugs to give 
the same service as new ones. Will stand 100 Ibs. 
pressure test. 25c. each. Lots of 100 or more 
15c. each. Reconditioned B.G.IXA Sparkplugs 
75c. each. 


SPARKPLUG RENEWAL SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 90, East Columbus, Ohio. 














TRIUMPH 
MAGNETIC 
FUEL GAGES FOR AIRCRAFT 
NEW MODELS FOR COWL 
WING, ~ od. reser ol TANKS 


late RT 











te’ 





Complete and modern 
Repair and Re 
Facili 





Wea gst Moth, Bel Robin, Travel-Air, Keystone- 
Want) dys 





LL Untea rON = 
DY reso 


LZ) 


lacement ators of the 
ities. High class work, immediate at- Phila Airport 
ntion in Metal, Wood, Covering, Painting and Welding 






LUDneaton PHILADELPHIA FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


ity Office, 818 Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AERIAL PHOTOS 
A Job for Specialists 


Aerial photography calls for highly 
specialized skill and equipment. We 
have both. Fairchild photo apparatus; 
Stinson Planes; trained men. 


Send us the inquiries you get. Liberal 
commissions on all orders. Also work- 
ing agreement to use your flying equip- 
ment. A _ side-line to your business 
worth developing. Write us. 


New England Airways, Inc. 


23 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
























PITCH& BANK 
INDICATOR 


Your Position at a glance 
Booklet “RIEKER Navigating Instru- 
ments’’ sent on request. 
RIEKER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1919 Fairmount Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Phenix Clear Nitrate Dope 


$1.20 per gal. in 50 Gal. Wood Barrels. 
$1.25 per gal. in 30 Gal. Wood Barrels. 
$1.50 per gal. in 5 Gal. Boxed Cans. 
Immediate shipments F. 0. B. factory. All fresh 
made from new and high grade materials. 
PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
Williamsville, N. Y. 











STEARMAN, 
KITTYHAWK and 
AEROMARINE KLEMM 
GEO. A. WIES, INC. 








HANGARS 


F mart fireproof. 
models at our 
Pi on, Sea Airport 
Let us quote. Send 
for folder. 




















eS Garden City. ADVANCED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION — 
ree New York 135-08 Jerome Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
“A. A.” SERVICE T 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES N @ I h ie | st on § 
Te Kew —~jL i % FLYING TOGS 
Send for New Catalog HELMETS ‘ GOGGLES 








FLYING SUITS 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP. 70 E.1}1s: ST. NYC 











GOOD ADVICE 


Should Be Solicited 
When Needed 


Every Airplane Plant 
presents a set of highly 
individual problems that 
must be answered by ex- 
pert assistance, taking 
into consideration all of 
the technical peculiarities 
of the plant under 
scrutiny. 


You can find the specific 
answer to your aviation 
problem through the 
Directory of Professional 
Service 


on 


Page 15 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 











DR. MAX M. MUNK 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Albee Building, 15th and ¢ Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. 


STRESS ANALYSIS, Bing RESEARCH 
“The pioneer in aircraft science’’ 


Youngberg, Brown & 
Youngberg 
Airport Engineers 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











For Advertising Rates in the “Profes- 
sional Service Directory” of 
Aviation Write to 


Professional Directory Division 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 





Complete Airport 


Construction Service 


Surveys, Designs, Construction 
hepa or Wire 


B AND B CONSTRUCTION CO 
1500 Lincoln Road, Columbus, Ohio 








WINDTUNNEL 


Aerodynamical Research. Complete 
Equipment. 
Scientific Flying Model Tests. 
Tunnel, Flying and Demonstration 
Models Made. 

Lowest Rates 


For further information write: 


AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


1125 Farm Road, Secaucus, N. J. 














SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 














FOR SALE 


BARGAIN: OX-5 Travelair like new ship al- 

ways in hangar. Miller action scintilla mag. 
Must sacrifice. Conner, Newark Air 
Service, Newark, N. J. 


BOOSTER magnetos—Brand new Robert Bosch 

Booster magneto ~ $17.50 each. 
Magneto Company, 806 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, 


COMPLETE airplane M-1 Biplane 3 place. 

Wings need covering, complete with Sampson 
Radial 260 H.P. rey ay | ship less motor with 
HissO mount, $250.0 lane Sales & Serv- 
ice, Inc., Port & Terminal ts., Newark, N. J., 
P. 0. Box 271. 


FOR SALE—One 60 hp. LeBlond engine, five 

Velie M-5 engines. ery low price for quick 
sale. Also one airplane with 60 hp. Velie motor. 
Golden Eagle Aircraft Inc., Port Columbus, 
Columbus, Ohio. 














FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 

FOR sale: Lincoln Sport Plane less motor. Can 
seen in shop at 8 E. Johnson Ave., Ber- 

genfield, N. J. See or write Wm. Swenson. 
FOR SALE—New OX-5 American Eagle, new 
motor; new OXX-6 American Eagle, motor 
good condition, Bosch magneto rear, Miller 
overhead, cyclochrome valves, hooster; new 


OXX-6 American Eagle motor, completely over- 
hauled Bosch magneto rear; 1929 Arrow 
Sport Le Blond motor, good condition, sixty 
hours; four model Hisso motors, like new, 
original crates from government A.1.D; two 
OXX-6 used motors. Blosser Motor Company, 
Concordia, Karsas. 





FOR sale Combination OX-5 Eaglerock perfect 


condition. Owner leaving city. Must sacri- 
fice, $1000 cash. J. A. Parvin, Coronado Hotel. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE: Waco 10, 165 hours total time on 

ship and motor. N. C. licensed until Jan. 

1931, $1,500 cash, no trades. Always in 

excellent condition. Particulars on 

Tk cracked. Ready to any- 
. Schenk, Keokuk, Iowa. 


FOR SALE: The best buys in the United 

States, three licensed OX-5 Waco 90's all 
have baggage compartments and compasses, 
one of them flown but 30 hours, priced from 
$1,400 up. One OX-5 Travel Air, 4 months 
old, cannot be told from new, has Scintilla 
magneto. These ships are all in excellent con- 
dition and must be seen to be appreciated and 
priced to sell. Free flying instructions on any 
of these ships if necessary. Becker & Forner 
Flying Service, Jackson, Mich. 


FOR SALE—J-5 Eaglerock, A-1_ condition, 

special paint job; located New York State; 
attractively priced for cash; will consider 
small Kinner job. FS-515, Aviation, Tenth 
Ave. at 36th St.. New York. 











Y 

Ks 
Q 

© 


PARTS 


FOR 


HISPANO-SUIZA 
MOTORS 


Model a or I Piston Assemblies—$6.00 
Model ry Inner and Outer Connecting Rods 
$15.00 pr. 


Model E or I Crankcases—$175. 00 each. 

Model A Crankshafts—$75.00 each. 

Dixie 800 Magnetos—$22.50 each. 

OX5 and Hispano Carburetor Parts. 

Above items brand new and offered subject 
to prior sale. 











SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
; Norfolk, Virginia 


LOOK, 1929, iain Bagle demonstrator, like 
new, never damaged, special job, cost $3,750 
new. Will fm for $1,49 cash, or $995 
less motor. Wire or write. Carl . Hanson, 
American Eagle Distributor, Hubbard, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Lincoln Page 3 place OX-5. Only 

50 hours. Dual controls. Eligible for license. 
Bargain for student looking for solo _ hours 
$1250. Now near New York City. FS-512, 
Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 





FOR SALE: OX-5, OXX-6 and Hisso engines. 
Write for complete description. Heckman Ma- 
chine Works, 4026 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: One Stinson SM-1, 6-place cabin 

monoplane; Wright J-5 engine, bank and 
turn, rate of climb, landing lights, dual _con- 
trol, starter, metal prop., brakes, etc. Total 
time ship and engine, 250 hours; never cracked’ 





always stored inside. In rfect condition 
throughout. Will sacrifice for $3,750. Can 
arrange terms. FS-518, Aviation, 520 No. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
FOR SALE: Travel Air, three place OX-5. This 
ship completely recovered new linen, Every- 
thing gone over. Good as new. Motor same as 
new. New steel propeller. Ship has not been 
used _ since rebuilt. Price $1,850. Also full 
line Hisso motors and parts. Prices reasonable. 
E. D. Anderson, 130 Crofton Avenue, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


CURTISS Oriole. At a price you can afford 
to pay. Beautiful job with orange fuselage, 
yellow wings and black surfaces. . 
had 160 hours. Eligible for license with K 
C-6 or OX-5 motor. Will sell at $550 less 
aoe and deliver any point in United States. 
. Box No. 613, Santa Ana, California. 


Additional For Sale Ads on 
Pages 16 and 17 
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NATIONAL JOBBING AND EXPORT CO. 
192 N. Clark St., Dept. A, Chicago, Il. 


4 fortunate purchase of entire 
factory surplus of the improved 
Master Model, electric SPRAYIT 
Machines enables us to offer 
them, while they last, at less 
than half price. Sprays paint, 
varnish, lacquer, insecticides and 
other solutions ELECTRICALLY. 


IDEAL FOR PAINTING 
WINGS, MOTORS, PROPS 
AND FUSELAGE TO OB- 
TAIN ORIGINAL FACTORY 


Only 


FINISH. 

Saves time. Gets in all corners. 
Regular Equipped with Universal motor. 
Price Can operate on A.C. or D.C. line. 

GUARANTEED to be same 
$9 450 SPRAYIT outfit that has been 

selling for $34.50. Brand new 

machines. Our special price, 
The Same only $14.50. Send deposit of 

$2.00. Balance C.0.D., plus 
Nationally postage, or remit $14.50 cash, 
Advertised money order or draft. 
OUTFIT Order at once. 















































































UNDISPLAYED—RATE PER WORD: 


Positions Wanted, Positions Vacant, and 
all other classifications, excepting equip- 
ment, 10 cents a word, minimum $2.50 
an insertion; 15 cents a word if a box 
number address care of any of our offices 
is use 

Proposais. 40 cents a line an insertion. 


INFORMATION: 
Box Numbers may be in care of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices. 
Discount of 10% if full payment is made in 
advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals) . 


on 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


oe 2 ree $6.00 an inch 
rf. =. re 5.75 an inch 
©. GRE RO vs.neewiees's 5.50 an inch 


Other spaces and contract rates on request. 

An advertising inch is measured vertically 
on one column, 3 columns—30 inches— 
to a page. 


ee 
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FOR SALE 


(Continued from preceding page) 








SACRIFICE sale, airplane manufacturer going 

into the manufacturing of gliders is com- 
pelled to sell below cost various slightly used 
planes, Travel Air ‘‘Warner,’’ Curtiss Robin, 
American Eagle. Extra wings, parts, etc. Also 
slightly used J-5, Velie, Siemens and Anzani, 
OX-5. Everything at a bargain. National Air- 
craft Company, Northern Blvd. and 45th St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Curtiss C-6, Travel Air biplane, 

special finish, Milarta propellor, oil strut 
landing gear wheel brakes, airspeed, compass, 
clock booster, 60 gal. gas capacity, Dual con- 
trols, 2 Bosch magnetos, motor just had 25 
hours since complete overhaul, price $1,700; 
also OXX-6 Travel Air, complete Millerized, 2 
Robert Bosch magnetos, Hamilton propellor, 
Dual controls, large wheels, Head streamline, 
price $1,500. Both planes guaranteed as good 
as new. Never cracked or left out in weather. 
Wire me H. I. King, Garnett, Kansas. 


FOR sale: one experimental biplane with J4 

Whirlwind. "moter. standard steel propellor, 
inertia starter, wheel brakes ship has h 
about ten hours and always kept in hangar. 
A ship for private owners or students who 
wish to get in time. Would sell motor, pro- 
peller and starter separate. Price attractive 
for quick sale. FS-509, Aviation, 520 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


HANGAR T-shape, single ship for sale; open- 

ing 36 foot by 12 foot, tail part 20 foot 
long, 8 foot high; made by Trachte: only 16 
months old, in perfect condition, has had 2 
coats of paint: cost $850.00: the first $400.00 
takes it. Wire E. J. Henke, 2610 Diversey 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


HISSO 180 hp. new comdition. Best reason- 
able cash offer. Rodeghier Motors, Joliet, Ill. 

















MAGNETOS—Prand new Simms 8-cylinder for 

Curtiss, OXX-6, Hisso, and others. Each 
$22.50. Parts for all’ kinds of magnetos. 
Charles Stern & Co., 817 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, 1. 


1 OX5 motor had 200 hours, $225.00; 1 Waco 
10 radiator like new, $25.00; 2 upper and 
lower left side wing alerons for Waco 10, 
$15.00. Ed. Weifenbach, 408 No. Durkee St.. 
Appleton, Wis. 


OX5s rebuilt and complete $300. each; high 
compression OX5s, will turn more than 1600 
r.p.m. $375. each. Hall-Scott’s Brand in new 
original crates, 110 hp., $100 each. Set of 
4 uncovered standard J-1 wings, $75 crated, 
good condition. Ben Torrey, Corning, Calif. 


PARACHUTES, new and used, rope ladders for 

stunt men, ete. Specify weight. Thompson 
Bros. Balloon and Parachute Co., Aurora, Illinois. 
Established 1903. 


RYAN Brougham in good condition, motor re- 
cently overhauled. Bargain prace. Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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another 
big year for 


AVIATION 


Decide to grow with puintion. 
Get in this year. Take ou 
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New “SEARCHLIGHT” Advertisement 


must be received by 10 A.M. Monday 
to appear in the issue on the 
following Saturday 


Address copy to the Searchlight Department 
Aviation 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 





POSITIONS WANTED 


COMMERCIAL pilot. Will fly anywhere for 

time and expenses. Open and cabin experi- 
ence. PW-513, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th 
Street, New York. 








LICENSED pilot with practically new OX-Waco, 

open for any reasonable proposition, will 
consider investing capital. John Walsh, 9427 
210th St., Bellaire, L. I., N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


STINSON Detroiter, 8-place ship, 425 hp. Wasp 

used approximately 50 hours. Good as new. 
Bargain. Must sell. P. O. Bacon, 1579 East 
Milwaukee Ave., Detroit. 








TWO high left Alco monoplane wings. Each 

made and crated in two sections. Suitable 
for any light monoplane. Best offer takes them. 
Gus Joiner, Miami, Roberts Co., Texas. 





TWO OX5 motors, one Millerized. Travelair 

parts including two complete upper wing 
sections with center section gas tank. North- 
west Flying Service, Rochester, Minn. 





WACO 220T, Special Chicago Show Job, 

Licensed, NC9531, Pioneer Compass, Bank 
& Turn, Rate of Climb, 250 hours, never 
cracked, forty hours since motor overhaul. 
$5,500. J. L. Moss, Jr., 1116 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: LeBlond, Kinner, Velie, J-4 and J-5 

Wright Whirlwind motors and parts. The 
Detroit Aero Motors Co., 5055 to 5059 Town- 
send Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 








WANTED: Used Amphibians of not less than 

four place capacity. Six or eight place 
preferred. Northern Aircraft Corporation, 330 
Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Michigan. 





WANTED: J-4 motor, less magnetos and car- 

buretor, also J-4 parts. Price must be 
reasonable. W. S. Allen, General Delivery, 
Daytona Beach. Florida. 








POSITIONS VACANT 


L. C. PILOT desires position to build up fily- 

ing time and also earn living; age 21 and 
graduate of Universal Flying School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; experience on open and closed 
ships; good references; will go anywhere. 
George M. Graves, Vickery, Ohio. 





PILOT, L. C. Furnish best of references, go 

anywhere, salary secondary to opportunities 
for advancement. Jos. D. Bassler, 1027 
Clarence Ave., New York. 





TRANSPORT pilot wishes position, will go 
anywhere. Careful and reliable, good _ ref- 
erences. Single. Engine and airplane upkeep 
experience. PW-508, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 
36th St.. New York. 





TRANSPORT pilot, desires position flying. 

Best of references. Clean record. Age 26, 
unmarried, U. S. Navy trained, 1,000 hours 
total, all types. College graduate. PW-517, 
Aviation, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





TRANSPORT pilot and ground school instruc- 

tor on all subjects. Age 32, A. & E. 
mechanics license, 300 hrs. cross country and 
instruction, open and closed ships, land and 
seaplanes, 11 years’ A. & E. mechanics expe- 
rience in factories and fields, desires connection 
with reliable concern or individual. Best ref- 
erences. PW-516, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th 
Street, New York. 





UNLICENSED pilot, wants position flying, 250 

hours solo_cross country. All offers held 
confidential. PW-510 Aviation, 520 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





YOUNG man without experience who wishes to 

become aviation mechanic and gain license. 
Age nineteen with three years’ high school 
training. Write Rubin Yevlove, 631 Jefferson 
Place, New York. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





WANTED experienced dye caster—musit_ fur- 
nish references. P-514, Aviation, 632 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





WE wish to secure the services of a recent 

Engineering graduate who is familiar with 
the various phases of Aeronautical Engineering 
to teach these and related subjects. W. H. 
Carson, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 





AVIATION 
WELDERS ARE 
NEEDED 


The only EASY WAY to get into the 
world’s most interesting and best paid bus- 
iness. In four weeks we fit you to ste 

into aircraft factory jobs leading to BI 

PAY immediately after graduation. Write 
TODAY for our latest offer to pay your 
railroad fare to Milwaukee. You may earn 
your board and room working in our 
shops while learning. 


Industrial School of Welding 


Department AB, 1350 Burnham Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 




















THREE widely experienced aircraft builders 

and repairmen with full manufacturing 
equipment want to locate in good territory; 
gliders and experimental work a_ specialty; 
write immediately. BO-511, Aviation, Tenth 
Ave. at 36th St., New York. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





COMPLETE overhaul all makes of aircraft 

engines; graphite lined OX-5 guides $2.00; 
seats $1.50: honing $2.50 per cylinder: pin 
fitting: rod lining. Fort Wayne Aircraft Co., 
1218 Jones St., Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 





OX valve guides installed $1.50: OX valve 

seats installed, $1.00; 1 set OX5 cylinders 
like new, $70.00: 1 OXxX-6 cyinders like 
new, $70.00: Berling Magnetos, OX5, $20.00. 
Illinois Flying Co., Sterling, Il. 








FREE BULLETIN 





Joseph Hyman and Sons, Tioga, Livingston 

and Almond Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. have 
issued their new catalog, containing specifica- 
tions, with quotations of stamping presses re- 
built in their shops and sold under their 
guarantee. This catalog is a valuable source 
of information to buyers and copy is available 
upon request. 
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FORD 
TRI-MOTOR 
AIRPLANE 




















PERFECT CONDITION 


FOR SALE 


TOTAL FLYING HOURS 
TWO HUNDRED 














WRIGHT 
J-5 
MOTORS 











QUEEN CITY AIRLINES, INC. 


1038 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











PRICED FOR 
QUICK SALE! 
NC 7562 American Eagle OX5 $1450 
NC 3657 American Eagle OX5 1250 


NC 862E American Eagle Kinner 2400 
4253 2-place Wallace 


Touroplane, Anzani 1275 
NC 276K 3-place Wallace 
Touroplane Kinner 3250 


NC 813E American Eagle Kinner 2450 


NC 559H American Eagle Kinner 2450 
NC 3969 American Eagle OX5 1100 
NC 3069 Arrow Sport LeBlond 2500 


All of these planes are in excellent 
condition and the motors are guaran- 
teed. 


Address inquiries to 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kansas 








FOR SALE 
Cheap New Wasp Stinson, eight place, 
electric landing lights, electric starter, 


night fiying instruments, lavatory. ip 
has had 130 hours. Also Curtiss Robin, 
excellent condition, never eo always 
kept inside; a snap at $2,000 
Grand Forks Air Transport Co. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


FAIRCHILD 71 


Seven place Wasp ship, fine goaen. 
motor recently overhauled at P. w. 
Service Station. Priced for quick ike at 
$9,850. Wire or write 


W. H. MILLHAEM 
Municipal Airport, Des Moines. 








Gipsy Motor, English Make 


perfect condition. Three hundred hours’ 
total, one hundred since overhaul, less 
cowling and prop. Will guarantee condi- 
tion. Best offer takes it. 


FOR SALE 


USED WACO 10 PARTS 


Upper left ving like new, pease: be 
Complete Tail Assembly 20 











4-Passenger Fairchild Cabin Plane with 
wee ight ar erewind otor. 
will immediate sale FC 2 Fair- 
child with RY . ae. ‘Wright Whirlwind motor. Ship 
has had 800 hours service, but motor has had 
complete overhaul at Wright service shop and is 
in excellent shape. Ship is completely equipped. 
Price $3,500 Cash 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE CO., 


Fuselage, front damaged ........... 35 
FLYERS INC. RAY HEERMAN 
Watervliet, N. Y. 425 Clement Ave., Sheboygan, Wisc. 
FOR SALE 


POR SALE 


JS WHIRLWIND 


165 HOURS, EXCELLENT CONDITION, 
HAS HAD FACTORY OVERHAUL AFTER 
150 HOURS. PRICE $1,500. 


FS-507, Aviation 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


FOR SALE 


STINSON 
JUNIOR 


4 place with 225 H.P. J-6 Wright 
Motor. Almost new, only 40 hrs. 
Reason for selling, intend to pur- 
chase 300 H.P. Stinson Junior. 
Will sell at a real price for a quick 
sale and cash only. 


Joseph H. Dotterweych 


36 Brunswick Bivd., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jefferson 1101 











SACRIFICE SALE 


The following equipment must be sold at 


once. 

2—Hisso Eaglerocks, nearly new 

2—DeHaviland Gipsy Moths, 
very little time. 

All ships licensed and guaranteed. 


E. 8. BRAMLEY, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


one with 











list 


for 

Ships 
All 

Licensed. Re- 


Write «us 
of tsed 
For Sale. 
condition- 
‘ed air- 
worthy 





WESTCHESTER 


AIRPORT 
Armonk, N. Y. 











Better Buys in Better Used 
Airplanes 


Waco 10 OX5, 1929, $1,575. 

American Eagle, Kinner, 1929, $2,600. 

American Eagle OX5, 1928, $1,450. 

American Eagle J6-165, new, $3,775. 

American Eagle Touroplane, Kinner, 1929, 
$3,500. 


Travel Air, OX5, 1928, $1,450. 

Travel Air, J5 Biplane, 1929, $6,350. 

Travel Air, J6 6 pl. Mono., 1929, $8,950. 

Stearman J5, night flying equip., 1929. 
$5,500. 


Swallow TP, OX5, almost new, $1,350. 
Swallow TP, OX5, 1929, $1,300. 

Cessna Converted Anzani 120, new, $3,500. 
Kari-Keen Velie M5 (not licensed), $1,200. 
All above ships licensed and in A-1 condi- 
tion. — We have others. — If you have 
a ship for sale, send for our Listing 
Blank. Write, wire or phone. 


The Wichita Airplane Brokerage Co. 
916 Brown Building, Wichita, Kansas 








Ford Tri-Motored Planes 
New Used 


We are Eastern Sales Dealers for 
Ford Tri-Motored Planes and 
through our own wide experience in 
operating are in position to advise 
you, particularly on sightseeing, 
passenger and advertising work. 
Your inquiry will be answered 
promptly. We will plan and conduct 
your airplane advertising tour, leas- 
ing you the equipment if you desire. 
Airport operators: Ford Tri-Motored 
planes draw the crowds. We can 
furnish used Ford planes at greatly 
reduced prices that will make money 
for you. Write us. 


Universal Flyers Incorporated 
Washington, D. C. 
Eastern Sales Representatives Airplane Div. 
Ford Motor Company 
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McGraw-HI.i 


AVIATION Books 











Aviation is the modern field of 
opportunity for the man who knows! 


McGraw-Hill Books cover the airplane construction and 
operation field thoroughly, Practically and from an entirely 
modern standpoint. Here is your chance to fit yourself for 
a commanding position in this new industry. The valuable 
experiences of noted engineers and aviation men who have 
written these books, will qualify you for the job you want. 
Look over the list below. Begin building up your aviation 
library today. 


1. The Aircraft Handbook 
By FRED H. COLVIN and HENRY F. COLVIN 


This is the accepted standard handbook on aviation. Now in its fourth edition, 
it covers design, mehanics, construction and servicing of modern aircraft—as 
well as information on the newest navigation instruments and beacons, air com- 
—_ regulations, nomenclature, construction of airports and use of tools and 
equipment. 

690 pages, 5x714, 350 illustrations, flexible, $5.00 


2. The Airplane and Its Engine 
By C. H. CHATFIELD and C. F. TAYLOR 
The fundamental principles involved in airplane construction and installation of 
power units. The effect of construction schemes on maneuverability is clearly 
explained. The factors to be considered in handling a ship in flight are out- 
lined in a thoroughly understandable manner. 

329 pages, 512x8, 209 illustrations, $2.50 


. . . 
3. Airplane Design—Aerodynamics 
By EDWARD P. WARNER 
Here is a complete practical text immediately usable for the designing engineer, 
the mechanic, the construction worker and the pilot. It covers the entire field 
of aerodynamic development—including calculation and testing methods to gauge 
parasite drag, effects of altitude, speed and climb factors, stability, controlla- 
bility and maneuverability. 

600 pages, 6x9, 333 illustrations, $7.50 


. 

4, Physics of the Air 
By W. J. HUMPHREYS 
Whether it is your job to build, pilot or service airplanes, you must have a 
thorough knowledge of air conditions affecting flight, navigation and con- 
trollability. This book is a concise assemblage of all facts and theories of 
atmospherics—given with comprehensive explanation. Knowledge gained from 
this work will enable you to understand atmospheric and meteorological 
phenomena which is so vitally essential in present-day aviation. 

54 pages, 6x9, 226 illustrations, $6.00 


5. Civil Aviation 


This is a report by the Joint Committee on Civil Aviation of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the American Engineering Council. It presents a survey 
of the economic possibilities of aviation in this country with a view of supply- 
ing information for legislation; for analysis of operation and for guidance in 
sound investment. 

189 pages, 26 tables, 31 figures and charts, $2.50 


. . 

6. The Airplane Engine 
By L. S. MARKS 
A review of airplane motors with the advantages and performance characteristics 
of each. It includes the researches of the U. S., British, French and German 
governments. This is most necessary data for the pilot, mechanic and anyone 
interested in the development of internal combustion engines. 

454 pages, 6x9, 349 illustrations, $6.00 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FOR 10 DAYS FREE! 


~ 


We know you would like to see these books and have there 7? 
fore arranged to have them sent to you for your examina- 





tion and approval before you decide to buy. Just check the 
ones you want—keep them for 10 days—and then make 
your decision. 


Fill Out—Clip—and Mail This Coupon 






| FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ examination the books I have checked. 





O01. Colvin and Colvin’s AIRCRAFT pAmepees. $5.00. 

© 2. Chatfield and Taylor’s THE AIRPLANE AND ITS a $2.50. 

0) 3. Warner’s AIRPLANE DESI a eg HC ee $7.5 

OU 4. Humphrey's PHYSICS OF THE AIR, $6. 

0 5. CIVIL AVIATION, $2.50. 

() 6. Mark’s THE AIRPLANE ENGINE, $6.00. 

I agree to pay for the books, or return them postpaid, within. 10 days of receipt. 
RN. ave hisle anus aes BA ddee 0.0 b o'er 4 og CN MES.00. 4-00 0 o:'9'oa 60's.0- Eity We ORS Zane ds 
i FRCS TT ee Eee ee ee ll 
en te ee ee ~ > ar 
SB rr ee ee eee | ee 
IN. oan 0 anpina bie Said e @hTe 00-47e cpis $6045 CoC ee 6 Ue ENE. E: d<ity 
(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and Canada ma.) 


. 4-26-30 
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SEARCHLIGHT 


Classified Advertising 
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Now SCINTILLA 


flies with Boeing 
from Chicago to the coast 


From Chicago to San Francisco—in 20 hours—by air. 
That is the new passenger, mail and express service 
inaugurated by the Boeing System with its big planes 
which carry eighteen passengers and their baggage 
or the equivalent weight in passengers and mail. 


Three 525 horsepower Pratt and Whitney Hornet 
engines provide power and speed. Two Scintilla Air- 
craft Magnetos on each engine imsure dependable 
ignition for this fast 2000 mile trip. 


Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos are obtainable for engines 
of from | to 18 cylinders. They are standard equip- 
ment on the majority of modern American Aero- 
nautical Engines. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO. Inc 


SIDNEY ~- NEW YORK 





Contractors to the U.S. Army and Navy 
(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


The Boeing, Model 80-A 
Tri-Motored Transport. 
Scintilla Aircraft ag- 
netos used exclusively. 








DEPENDABILITY 
SIMPLICITY 


ACCESSIBILITY 
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This is one of a series of advertisements directed originally to 
advertising men in an effort to make industrial advertising more 
profitable to buyer and seller. It is printed in these pages as an 
indication to readers that McGraw-Hill publishing standards mean 


advertising effectiveness as well as editorial virility. 


Is your copy keeping 
step with your salesmen? 


N eastern manufacturer selling a 

product for general industrial use 

has advertised consistently in six 

McGraw-Hill publications. His sales 

year after year have been so satisfactory 

that he has readily renewed his advertis- 
ing contracts. 


The product is staple —one of those 
prosaic things that make copy writers 
age prematurely. A new competitive 
situation came up last fall that made 


the copy obsolete. The advertising 
writer left his copy desk and turned 
salesman for a while. He returned with 
a sharpened pencil and a new viewpoint. 


The new copy has been running now 
for several months. No change in adver- 
tising schedule! No change in sales 
policy! No change in product design 
or service! Nothing has been changed 
except the copy, which has become more 
sales-like and more humanly interesting. 


Pow comes the president’s report on 


Sales for the first quarter. 


Does it not show 


that it pays to scrutinize copy as well as the 
mediums that give it voice? 


THE REPORT* 











I am inclined to believe that the new type of advertising is getting the 
results we had hoped for. In fact it is coming much better than we 
had reason to expect. We are very busy in the plant at the present 
time and our sales for the first quarter are running 35% higher than 
former years, which is quite a jump. The particular class of work 
we went after in this advertising has necessitated our practically 
doubling the machinery in this department and it is now operating 
on a 24-hour schedule. 











*Extract from a personal letter covering several subjects. 
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Students and planes of the Charles Dallas, Inc., Flying Club at the 
Buffalo Airport. This club is the largest east of the Mississippi. 


... ample proof of my appreciation” 


“Tt is particularly eratifying to note the excellent 
results in all the different types of motors I have 


used, regardless of weather conditions. 


“The fact that I am using Socony Aviation Gaso- 
line and Socony Aircraft Oils exclusively is ample 


proof of my appreciation of your products.” 


So writes Mr. Charles Dallas of Buffalo, 


distributor for Waco, Stinson, Ryan, Great 


“Using Socony exclusively 


Lakes, and Monoaircraft aeroplanes. The 
Charles Dallas Flying Club is the largest east 
of the Mississippi, operating six ships now, and 


ten ships are to be in commission by June Ist. 


Only gasoline and oils of such a standard as 
to be completely reliable are suited to aviation 
purposes. It is the consensus of opinion in 
airports and throughout aviation circles that 


Secony products are of this high standard. 


SOCONY 


Aviation Gasoline 


Aircraft Oils 





. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

















roper 
Valve 


Lileorened 


Automatically 
Ma intained 


| - Ahinged type of Rocker 
Rocker Box in the Axelson En- 


Bo vec. gine compensates for 
“¢\™ + any change of length of 
cylinder and automatically maintains 
valve clearance, regardless of engine 
temperature. The rocker arm contact- 
ing with the valve stem and push rod is 
of the roller type and is supported by 
ball bearings. Rocker boxes completely 
enclose the overhead valve mechanism 
but the covers may be easily removed, 
giving free access for valve adjustment 
and inspection. The valves are of alloy 
steel, tulip design. Valve guides are 
shrunk into the cylinder head, both 
being made of special bronze composi- 
tion. 
Interesting facts about the Axelson 
Airplane Engine are given in our Cat- 
alog. Acopy will be forwarded. 


Axelson Aircraft Engine Co. 
Factory and General Offices 
Corner Randolph St. and Boyle Avenue 


Los Angeles, California 
(P. O. Box 337) 





